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A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION 


CHAPTER  I. 

At  the  steps  of  Huntercombe  Hall  the 
servants  streamed  out,  and  relieved  the 
strangers  of  the  sorrowful  load  :  Sir  Charles 
was  carried  into  the  Hall,  and  Richard 
Bassett  turned  away  with  one  triumphant 
flash  of  his  eye,  quickly  suppressed  ;  and 
walked  with  impenetrable  countenance,  and 
studied  demeanour,  into  Highmore  House. 

Even  here  he  did  not  throw  oft*  the 
mask.  It  peeled  off  by  degrees.  He  began 
by  telling  his  wife,  gravely  enough,  Sir 
Charles  had   met   with  a   severe   fall,    and 

vol.  it.  1; 
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he  had  attended  to  him,  and  taken  him 
home. 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  you  did  that,  Richard," 
said  Mrs.  Bassett.  "  And  is  he  very  badly 
hurt?" 

"  I  am  afraid  he  will  hardly  get  over  it. 
He  never  spoke.  He  just  groaned  when 
they  took  him  down  from  the  cart  at 
Huntercombe." 

"  Poor  Lady  Bassett !" 

"  Ay,  it  will  be  a  bad  job  for  her ;" 
— then  after  a  pause,  "  Jane  I" 

"  Yes,  dear.*' 

"  There  is  a  providence  in  it.  The  fall 
would  never  have  killed  him  ;  but  his  head 
struck  a  tree  upon  the  ground  ;  and  that 
tree  was  one  of  the  very  elms  he  had  just 
cut  down  to  rob  our  boy." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes :  he  was  felling  the  very  hedge- 
row timber,  and  this  was  one  of  the  old 
elms  in  a  hedge.  He  must  have  done  it 
out  of  spite  ;  for  elm-wood  fetches  no  price  : 
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it  is  good  for  nothing  I  know  of,  except 
coffins.     Well,  lie  has  cut  down  his" 

"  Poor  man  ! — Richard,  death  reconciles 
enemies.    Surely  you  can  forgive  him  now." 

"  I  mean  to  try." 

Richard  Bassett  seemed  now  to  have 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  quicksilver.  His 
occupations  were  not  actually  enlarged ; 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  he  seemed  full  of 
business.  He  was  all  complacent  bustle 
about  nothing.  He  left  off  inveighing 
against  Sir  Charles  :  and,  indeed,  if  you  are 
one  of  those  weak  spirits  to  whom  censure 
is  intolerable,  there  is  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  to  moderate  the  rancour  of  detraction : 
you  have  only  to  die :  let  me  comfort 
genius  in  particular  with  this  little  recipe. 

Why,  on  one  occasion,  Bassett  actually 
snubbed  Wheeler  for  a  mere  allusion.  That 
worthy  just  happened  to  remark,  "  No 
more  felling  of  timber  on  Bassett  manor  for 
a  while." 

"For    shame!"     said    Richard.       "The 
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man  had  his  faults,  but  he  had  his  good 
qualities  too  :  a  high-spirited  gentleman  ; 
beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  all 
the  country.  His  successor  will  find  it- 
hard  to  reconcile  the  county  to  his  loss." 

Wheeler  stared,  and  then  grinned 
satirically. 

This  eulogy  was  never  repeated ;  for  Sir 
Charles  proved  ungrateful ;  he  omitted  to 
die  after  all. 

Attended  by  first-rate  physicians, 
tenderly  nursed  and  watched  by  Lady 
Basse tt  and  Mary  Wells,  he  got  better  by 
degrees,  and  every  stage  of  his  slow  but 
hopeful  progress  was  communicated  to  the 
servants  and  the  village,  and  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  rode  up  to  the  door 
every  day,  and  left  their  cards  of  inquiry. 

The  most  attentive  of  all  these  was  the 
new  rector,  a  young  clergyman,  who  had 
obtained  the  living  by  exchange.  He  was 
a  man  highly  gifted  both  in  body  and 
mind ;  a  swarthy  Adonis,  whose  large  dark 
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eyes  from  the  very  first  turned  with  glow- 
ing admiration  on  the  blonde  beauties  of 
Lady  Bassett. 

He  came  every  day  to  inquire  after  her 
husband ;  and  she  sometimes  left  the 
sufferer  a  minute  or  two,  to  make  her 
report  to  him  in  person.  At  other  times 
Mary  Wells  was  sent  to  him.  That  artful 
girl  soon  discovered  something  that  escaped 
her  mistress'  observation. 

The  bulletins  were  favourable,  and 
welcomed  on  all  sides. 

Richard  Bassett  alone  was  incredulous. 
w  I  want  to  see  him  about  again,"  said  he. 
"  Sir  Charles  is  not  the  man  to  lie  in  bed  if 
he  was  really  better.  As  for  the  doctors, 
they  flatter  a  fellow  till  the  last  moment. 
Let  me  see  him  on  his  legs,  and  then  I'll 
believe  he  is  better." 

Strange  to  say,  obliging  Fate  granted 
Richard  Bassett  this  moderate  request. 
One  frosty,  but  sunny  afternoon,  as  he  was 
inspecting  his  coming  domain  from  "The 
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Heir's  Tower,"  he  saw  the  hall  door  open, 
and  a  muffled  figure  come  slowly  down 
the  steps  between  two  women.  It  was  Sir 
Charles,  feeble,  but  convalescent.  He  crept 
about  on  the  sunny  gravel  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  then  his  nurses  conveyed  him 
tenderly  in  again. 

This  sight,  which  might  have  touched 
with  pity  a  more  generous  nature,  startled 
Richard  Basse tt,  and  then  moved  his  bile. 
"  I  was  a  fool,"  said  he  ;  "  nothing  will  ever 
kill  that  man.  He  will  see  me  out ;  see  us 
all  out.  And  that  Mary  Wells  nurses  him, 
and  I  dare  say  in  love  with  him  by  this 
time  :  the  fools  can't  nurse  a  man  without. 
Curse  the  whole  pack  of  ye !"  he  yelled, 
and  turned  away  in  rage  and  disgust. 

That  same  night  he  met  Mary  Wells,  and, 
in  a  strange  fit  of  jealousy,  began  to  make 
hot  protestations  of  love  to  her  :  he  knew 
it  was  no  use  reproaching  her,  so  he  went 
on  the  other  tack. 

She   received  his  vows   with   cool   com- 
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placency,  but  would  only  stay  a  minute, 
and  would  only  talk  of  her  master  and 
mistress,  towards  whom  her  heart  was 
really  warming  in  their  trouble.  She 
spoke  hopefully,  and  said,  "  Tisn't  as  if  he 
was  one  of  your  faint-hearted  ones,  as 
meet  Death  half-way.  Why,  the  second 
day,  when  he  could  scarce  speak,  he  sees 
me  crying  by  the  bed,  and  says  he,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  '  What  are  you  crying  for  ?' 
'  Sir,'  says  I,  *  'tis  for  you ;  to  see  you  lie 
like  a  ghost.'  '  Then  you  be  wasting  of 
salt  water,'  says  he.  'I  wish  I  may,  sir,' 
says  I.  So  then  he  raised  himself  up  a 
little  bit ;  '  Look  at  me,'  says  he  ;  '  I'm  a 
Bassett.  I  am  not  the  breed  to  die  for  a 
crack  on  the  skull,  and  leave  you  all  to  the 
mercy  of  them  that  would  have  no  mercy  ' 
— which  he  meant  you,  I  suppose.  So  he 
ordered  me  to  leave  crying,  which  I 
behooved  to  obey,  for  he  will  be  master, 
mind  ye,  while  he  have  a  finger  to  wag, 
poor  dear  gentleman,  he  will." 
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And,  soon  after  this,  she  resisted  all  his 
attempts  to  detain  her,  and  scudded  back  to 
the  house,  leaving  Bassett  to  his  reflections, 
which  were  exceedingly  bitter. 

Sir  Charles  got  better,  and,  at  last, 
used  to  walk  daily  with  Lady  Bassett. 
Their  favourite  stroll  was  up  and  down 
the  lawn,  close  under  the  boundary  wall 
he  had  built  to  shut  out  "  The  Heir's 
Walk." 

The  afternoon  sun  struck  warm  upon  that 
wall,  and  the  walk  by  its  side. 

On  the  other  side  a  nurse  often  carried 
little  Dicky  Bassett  the  heir,  but  neither  of 
the  promenaders  could  see  each  other,  for 
the  wall. 

Richard  Bassett,  on  the  contrary,  from 
"  The  Heir's  Tower,"  could  see  both  these 
little  parties;  and,  as  some  men  cannot 
keep  away  from  what  causes  their  pain,  he 
used  to  watch  these  loving  walks,  and  see 
Sir  Charles  get  stronger  and  stronger,  till, 
at  last,  instead  of  leaning  on  his  beloved 
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wife,  he  could  march  by  her  side,  or  even 
give  her  his  arm. 

Yet  the  picture  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
delusive  ;  for,  except  during  these  blissful 
walks,  when  the  sun  shone  on  him,  and 
Love  and  Beauty  soothed  him,  Sir  Charles 
was  not  the  man  he  had  been.  The  shake 
he  had  received  appeared  to  have  damaged 
his  temper  strangely.  He  became  so  ir- 
ritable, that  several  of  his  servants  left 
him ;  and  to  his  wife  he  repined ;  and  his 
childless  condition,  which  had  been  hitherto 
only  a  deep  disappointment,  became  in  his 
eyes  a  calamity  that  outweighed  his  many 
blessings.  He  had  now  narrowly  escaped 
dying  without  an  heir,  and  this  seemed  to 
sink  into  his  mind,  and,  co-operating  with 
the  concussion  his  brain  had  received, 
brought  him  into  a  morbid  state.  He 
brooded  on  it,  and  spoke  of  it,  and  got 
back  to  it  from  every  other  topic,  in  a  way 
that  distressed  Lady  Bassett  unspeakably. 
She  consoled  him  bravely ;  but  often,  when 
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she  was   alone,    her   gentle   courage    gave 
way,  and  she  cried  bitterly  to  herself. 

Her  distress  had  one  effect  she  little 
expected  ;  it  completed  what  her  invariable 
kindness  had  begun,  and  actually  won  the 
heart  of  a  servant  Those  who  really 
know  that  tribe  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  was  a  marvellous  conquest.  Yet  so  it 
was ;  Mary  Wells  conceived  for  her  a  real 
affection,  and  showed  it  by  unremitting 
attention,  and  a  soft  and  tender  voice,  that 
soothed  Lady  Bassett,  and  drew  many  a 
silent  but  grateful  glance  fron  her  dove- 
like eyes. 

Mary  listened,  and  heard  enough  to 
blame  Sir  Charles  for  his  peevishness,  and 
she  began  to  throw  out  little  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  at  him  ;  but  these  were  so 
promptly  discouraged  by  the  faithful  wife, 
that  she  drew  in  again,  and  avoided  that  line. 

But  one  day,  coming  softly  as  a  cat,  she 
heard  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  talking 
over  their  calamity.     Sir  Charles  was  say- 
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ing  that  it  was  Heaven's  curse  :  that  all 
the  poor  people  in  the  village  had  children  ; 
that  Richard  Bassett's  weak  puny  little 
wife  had  brought  him  an  heir,  and  was 
about  to  make  him  a  parent  again ;  he 
alone  was  marked  out,  and  doomed  to  be 
the  last  of  his  race.  "  And  yet/'  said  he, 
"if  I  had  married  any  other  woman,  and 
you  had  married  any  other  man,  we  should 
have  had  children  by  the  dozen  I  suppose." 

Upon  the  whole,  though  he  said  nothing 
palpably  unjust,  he  had  the  tone  of  a  man 
blaming  his  wife  as  the  real  cause  of  their 
joint  calamity,  under  which  she  suffered  a 
deeper,  nobler,  and  more  silent  anguish 
than  himself.  This  was  hard  to  bear,  and, 
when  Sir  Charles  went  away,  Mary  Wells 
ran  in,  with  an  angry  expression  on  the 
tip  of  her  tongue. 

She  found  Lady  Bassett  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  lying,  rather  than  leaning,  on 
the  table,  with  her  hair  loose  about  her, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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All  that  was  good  in  Mary  Wells  tugged 
at  her  heart-strings.  She  flung  herself  on 
her  knees  beside  her,  and,  seizing  her 
mistress'  hand,  and  drawing  it  to  her 
bosom,  fell  to  crying  and  sobbing  along 
with  her. 

This  canine  devotion  took  Lady  Bassett 
by  surprise.  She  turned  her  tearful  eyes 
upon  her  sympathising  servant,  and  said, 
ic  Oh,  Mary !"  and  her  soft  hand  pressed 
the  girl's  harder  palm  gratefully. 

Mary  spoke  first.  "  Oh,  my  lady,"  she 
sobbed,  "  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  so. 
And  what  a  shame  to  blame  you  for  what 
is  no  fault  of  yourn.  'Tis  always  our  side 
gets  the  blame.  Why  all  these  fine  gentle- 
men, they  be  old  before  their  time  with 
smoking  of  tobacco ;  and  then  to  come  and 

lav  the  fault  on  we !" 

*> 

"  Mary,  I  value  you  very  much  ;  more 
than  I  ever  did  a  servant  in  my  life :  but, 
if  you  speak  against  your  master,  we  shall 
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"  La,  my  lady,  I  wouldn't  for  the  world. 
Sir  Charles  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  Why, 
he  gave  me  a  sovereign  only  the  other  day 
for  nursing  of  him  :  but  he  didn't  ought  to 
blame  you  for  no  fault  of  yourn,  and  to 
make  you  cry.  11  tears  me  inside  out  to 
see  you  cry  ;  you  that  is  so  good  to  rich 
and  poor.  I  wouldn't  vex  myself  so  for 
that :  dear  heart,  'twas  always  so ;  God 
sends  meat  to  one  house,  and  mouths  to 
another." 

' '  I  could  be  patient  if  poor  Sir  Charles 
was  not  so  unhappy,"  sighed  Lady  Bassett ; 
"but  if  ever  you  are  a  wife,  Mary,  you 
will  know  how  wretched  it  makes  us  to  see 
a  beloved  husband  unhappy." 

"  Then  I'd  make  him  happy,"  said  Mary. 

"  Ah,  if  I  only  could  !" 

"  Oli,  I  could  tell  you  a  way ;  for  I  have 
known  it  done ;  and  now  he  is  as  happy  as 
a  prince.  You  see,  my  lady,  some  men  are 
like  children  :  to  make  them  happy  you 
must  give  them  their  own  way;  and  so,  if 
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I  was  in  your  place,  I  wouldn't  make  two 
bites  of  a  cherry,  for  sometimes  I  think  he 
will  fret  himself  out  of  the  world  for  want 
on  t. 

"  Heaven  forbid !" 

"  It  is  my  belief  you  would  not  be  long 
behind  him." 

"  No,  Mary.     Why  should  I  ?" 

"  Then — whisper,  my  lady !" 

And  although  Lady  Bassett  drew  slight]  y 
back  at  this  freedom,  Mary  Wells  poured 
into  her  ear  a  proposal  that  made  her  stare 
and  shiver. 

As  for  the  girl's  own  face,  it  was  as 
unmoved  as  if  it  had  been  bronze. 

Lady  Bassett  drew  back,  and  eyed  her 
askant  with  amazement  and  terror. 

"  What  is  this  you  have  dared  to 
say? 

"  Why  it  is  done  every  day." 

"  By  people  of  your  class,  perhaps.  No  ; 
I  don't  believe  it.  Mary,  I  have  been  mis- 
taken in  you.    I  am  afraid  you  are  a  vicious 
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girl.  Leave  me,  please.  I  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  yon." 

Mary  went  away,  very  red,  and  the  tear 
in  her  eye. 

In  the  evening  Lady  Bassett  gave  Mary 
Wells  a  month's  warning,  and  Mary  ac- 
cepted it  doggedly,  and  thought  herself 
very  cruelly  used. 

After  this  mistress  and  maid  did  not 
exchange  an  unnecessary  word  for  many 
days. 

This  notice  to  leave  was  very  bitter  to 
Mary  Wells  ;  for  she  was  in  the  very  act 
of  making  a  conquest.  Young  Drake,  a 
very  small  farmer,  and  tenant  of  Sir 
Charles,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  liked  him,  and  had  resolved  he  should 
marry  her ;  with  which  view  she  was 
playing  the  tender  but  coy  maiden  very 
prettily.  But  Drake,  though  young  and 
very  much  in  love,  was  advised  by  his 
mother,  and  evidently  resolved  to  go  the 
old-fashioned  way,  keep  company  a  year, 
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and  know  the  girl,  before  offering  the 
ring. 

Just  before  her  month  was  out,  a  more 
serious  trouble  threatened  Mary  Wells. 

Her  low  artful  amour  with  Richard 
Bassett  had  led  to  its  natural  results.  By 
degrees  she  had  gone  farther  than  she 
intended,  and  now  the  fatal  consequences 
looked  her  in  the  face. 

She  found  herself  in  an  odious  position  ; 
for  her  growing  regard  for  young  Drake, 
though  not  a  violent  attachment,  was 
enough  to  set  her  more  and  more  against 
Richard  Bassett ;  and  she  was  preparing  an 
entire  separation  from  the  latter,  when  the 
fatal  truth  dawned  on  her. 

Then  there  was  a  temporary  revulsion 
of  feeling ;  she  told  her  condition  to 
Bassett,  and  implored  him,  with  many 
tears,  to  aid  her  to  disappear  for  a  time, 
and  hide  her  misfortune,  especially  from 
her  sister. 

Mr.  Bassett   heard    her,  and  then  gave 
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her  an  answer  that  made  her  blood  run 
cold.  "  Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?"  said 
he.  "  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  right  man, 
young  Drake  ?" 

He  then  told  her  he  had  had  her 
watched,  and  she  must  not  think  to  make 
a  fool  of  him.  She  was  as  intimate  with 
the  young  farmer  as  with  him,  and  was  in 
his  company  every  day. 

Mary  Wells  admitted  that  Drake  was 
courting  her,  but  said  he  was  a  civil 
respectful  young  man,  who  desired  to 
make  her  his  wife.  "  You  have  lost  me 
that,"  said  she,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  and 
so,  for  mercy's  sake,  show  yourself  a  man 
for  once,  and  see  me  through  my  trouble." 

The  egotist  disbelieved,  or  affected  not  to 
believe  her,  and  said,  "  When  there  are 
two,  it  is  always  the  gentleman  you  girls 
deceive.  But  you  can't  make  a  fool  of  me, 
Mrs.  Drake.  Marry  the  farmer,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  wedding  present;  that  is  all  I  can 
do  for  any  other  man's  sweetheart.     I  have 
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got  my  own  family  to  provide  for,  and  it  is 
all  I  can  contrive  to  make  both  ends  meet." 
He  was  cold  and  inflexible  to  her  prayers. 
Then  she  tried  threats.  He  laughed  at 
them.  Said  he,  "  The  time  is  gone  by  for 
that :  if  you  wanted  to  sue  me  for  breach 
of  promise,  you  should  have  done  it  at 
once,  not  waited  eighteen  months,  and 
taken  another  sweetheart  first.  Come, 
come,  you  played  your  little  game.  You 
made  me  come  here  week  after  week  and. 
bleed  a  sovereign.  A  woman  that  loved  a 
man  would  never  have  been  so  hard  on 
him,  as  you  were  on  me.  I  grinned,  and 
bore  it :  but,  when  you  ask  me  to  own 
another  man's  child,  a  man  of  your  own 
sort,  that  you  are  in  love  with — you  hate 
me — that  is  a  little  too  much  :  no,  Mrs 
Drake ;  if  that  is  your  game,  we  will  fight 
it  out — before  the  public  if  you  like." 
And,  having  delivered  this  with  a  tone  of 
harsh  and  loud  defiance,  he  left  her — left 
her  for  ever.     She  sat  down  upon  the  cola 
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ground,  and  rocked  herself.  Despair  was 
cold  at  her  heart. 

She  sat  in  that  forlorn  state  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Then  she  got  up,  and  went 
to  her  mistress's  room,  and  crouched  by  the 
fire ;  for  her  limbs  were  cold,  as  wel]  as 
her  heart. 

She  sat  there,  gazing  at  the  fire,  and 
sighing  heavily,  till  Lady  Bassett  came  up 
to  bed.  She  then  went  through  her  work 
like  an  automaton,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  deep  sigh  came  from  her  breast. 

Lady  Bassett  heard  her  sigh,  and  looked 
at  her.  Her  face  was  altered  ;  a  sort  of 
sullen  misery  was  written  on  it.  Lady 
Bassett  was  quick  at  reading  faces,  and 
this  look  alarmed  her,  "  Mary,"  said  she, 
kindly,  "is  there  anything  the  matter?" 

No  reply. 

"  Are  you  unwell  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Are  you  in  trouble  ?" 

"  Ay  !"  with  a  burst  of  tears. 
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Lady  Bassett  let  her  cry,  thinking  it 
would  relieve  her ;  and  then  spoke  to  her 
again  with  the  languid  pensiveness  of  a 
woman  who  has  also  her  trouble.  "You 
have  been  very  attentive  to  Sir  Charles, 
and  a  kind  good  servant  to  me,  Mary." 

"You  are  mocking  me,  my  lady/'  said 
Mary,  bitterly.  "  You  wouldn't  have  turned 
me  off  for  a  word,  if  I  had  been  a  good 
servant." 

Lady  Bassett  coloured  high,  and  was 
silenced  for  a  moment.  At  last  she  said, 
"  I  feel  it  must  seem  harsh  to  you.  You 
don't  know  how  wicked  it  was  to  tempt 
me.  But  it  is  not  as  if  you  had  done  any- 
thing wrong.  I  do  not  feel  bound  to 
mention  mere  words ;  I  shall  give  you  an 
excellent  character,  Mary :  indeed  I  have. 
I  think  I  have  got  a  good  place  for  you.  I 
shall  know  to-morrow ;  and,  when  it  is 
settled,  we  will  look  over  my  wardrobe 
together." 

This    proposal     implied     a     boxful     of 
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presents,  and  would  have  made  Mary's 
dark  eyes  flash  with  delight  at  another 
time. ;  but  she  was  past  all  that  now.  She 
interrupted  Lady  Bassett  with  this  strange 
speech :  "  You  are  very  kind,  my  lady ; 
will  you  lend  me  the  key  of  your  medicine 
chest  ?" 

Lady  Bassett  looked  surprised,  but  said, 
"  Certainly,  Mary,"  and  held  out  the  keys. 

But,  before  Mary  could  take  them,  she 
considered  a  moment,  and  asked  her  what 
medicine  she  required. 

"  Only  a  little  laudanum." 

"  No,  Mary ;  not  whilst  you  look  like 
that,  and  refuse  to  tell  me  your  trouble.  I 
am  your  mistress,  and  must  exert  my 
authority  for  your  good.  Tell  me  at  once 
what  is  the  matter." 

"  I'd  bite  my  tongue  off  sooner." 
"  You  are   wrong,    Mary.     I  am  sure  I 
should  be  your  best  friend.     I  feel  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  attention   and  the 
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affection  you  have  shown  me  ;  and  I  am 
grieved  to  see  you  so  despondent.  Make  a 
friend  of  me.  There — think  it  over,  and 
talk  to  me  again  to-morrow." 

Mary  Wells  took  the  true  servant's  view 
of  Lady  Bassett's  kindness.  She  looked  at 
it  as  a  trap ;  not,  indeed,  set  with  malice 
prepense,  but  still  a  trap.  She  saw  that 
Lady  Bassett  meant  kindly  at  present ; 
but,  for  all  that,  she  was  sure  that,  if  she 
told  the  truth,  her  mistress  would  turn 
against  her,  and  say,  "  Oh !  I  had  no  idea 
your  trouble  arose  out  of  your  own  im- 
prudence. I  can  do  nothing  for  a  vicious 
girl." 

She  resolved  therefore  to  say  nothing, 
or  else  to  tell  some  lie  or  other  quite  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Deplorable  as  this  young  woman's 
situation  was,  the  duplicity  and  coarseness 
of  mind  which  had  brought  her  into  it 
would  have  somewhat  blunted  the  mental 
agony  such    a  situation  must  inflict;    but 
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it  was  aggravated  by  a  special  terror ;  she 
knew  that,  if  she  was  found  out,  she 
would  lose  the  only  sure  friend  she  had  in 
the  world. 

The  fact  is,  Mary  Wells  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  life  during  the  two  years  she  was 
out  of  the  reader's  sight ;  Rhoda  had  been 
very  good  to  her ;  had  set  her  up  in  a 
lodging-house,  at  her  earnest  request.  She 
misconducted  it,  and  failed ;  threw  it  up  in 
disgust,  and  begged  Rhoda  to  put  her  in  the 
public  line.  Rhoda  complied.  Mary  made 
a  mess  of  the  public-house.  Then  Rhoda 
showed  her  she  was  not  fit  to  govern  any- 
thing, and  drove  her  into  service  again  ; 
and,  in  that  condition,  having  no  more 
cares  than  a  child,  and  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  and  many  a  present  from  Rhoda,  she 
had  been  happy. 

But  Rhoda,  though  she  forgave  blunders, 
incapacity  for  business,  and  waste  of  money, 
had  always  told  her  plainly  there  was  one 
thing  she  never  would  forgive. 
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Rhoda  Marsh  had  become  a  good 
Christian  in  every  respect  but  one.  The 
male  rake  reformed  is  rather  tolerant ;  but 
the  female  rake  reformed  is,  as  a  rule, 
bitterly  intolerant  of  female  frailty ;  and 
Rhoda  carried  this  female  characteristic  to 
an  extreme,  both  in  word  and  in  deed. 
They  were  only  half  sisters  after  all ;  and 
Mary  knew  that  she  would  be  cast  off  for 
ever  if  she  deviated  from  virtue  so  far  as  to 
be  found  out. 

Besides  the  general  warning,  there  had 
been  a  special  one.  When  she  read  Mary's 
first  letter  from  Huntercombe  Hall,  Rhoda 
was  rather  taken  aback  at  first ;  but,  on 
reflection,  she  wrote  to  Mary,  saying  she 
could  stay  there  on  two  conditions :  she 
must  be  discreet,  and  never  mention  her 
sister  Rhoda  in  the  house,  and  she  must  not 
be  tempted  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with 
Richard  Bassett.  "Mind,"  said  she,  "if 
ever  you  speak  to  that  villain,  I  shall  hear 
of  it,  and  I  shall  never  notice  you  again.'' 
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This  was  the  galling  present  and  the 
dark  future,  which  had  made  so  young  and 
unsentimental  a  woman  as  Mary  Wells 
think  of  suicide  for  a  moment  or  two;  and 
it  now  deprived  her  of  her  rest,  and  next 
day  kept  her  thinking  and  brooding  all  the 
time  her  now  leaden  limbs  were  carrying 
her  through  her  menial  duties. 

The  afternoon  was  sunny,  and  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Bassett  took  their  usual  walk. 

Mary  Wells  went  a  little  way  with  them, 
looking  very  miserable.  Lady  Bassett 
observed,  and  said  kindly,  "  Mary,  you  can 
give  me  that  shawl,  I  will  not  keep  you ; 
go  where  you  like  till  five  o'clock." 

Mary  never  said  so  much  as  "  Thank 
you/'  She  put  the  shawl  round  her 
mistress,  and  then  went  slowly  back.  She 
sat  down  on  the  stone  steps,  and  glared 
stupidly  at  the  scene,  and  felt  very  miserable 
and  leaden.  She  seemed  to  be  stuck  in  a 
sort  of  slough  of  despond,  and  could  not 
move  in  any  direction  to  get  out  of  it. 
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While  she  sat  in  this  sombre  reverie,  a 
gentleman  walked  up  to  the  door,  and  Mary 
Wells  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 
Notwithstanding  her  misery,  her  eyes  rested 
on  him  with  some  admiration,  for  he  was  a 
model  of  a  man  :  six  feet  high,  and  built 
like  an  athlete.  His  face  was  oval,  and  his 
skin  dark,  but  glowing  ;  his  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  long  eye-lashes  black  as  jet ;  his  grey 
eyes  large  and  tender.  He  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  white  tie,  and  his  clothes  were 
well  cut,  and  seemed  superlatively  so, 
owing  to  the  importance  and  symmetry  of 
the  figure  they  covered.  It  was  the  new 
rector,  Mr.  Angelo. 

He  smiled  on  Mary  graciously,  and  asked 
her  how  Sir  Charles  was. 

She  said  he  was  better. 

Then  Mr.  Angelo  asked,  more  timidly, 
was  Lady  Bassett  at  home. 

"  She  is  just  gone  out,  sir." 

A  look  of  deep  disappointment  crossed 
Mr.  Angelo's  face.     It  did  not  escape  Mary 
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Wells.  She  looked  at  him  full,  and,  lower- 
ing her  voice  a  little,  said,  "  She  is  only  in 
the  grounds,  with  Sir  Charles.  She  will  be 
at  home  about  five  o'clock." 

Mr.  Angelo  hesitated,  and  then  said  he 
would  call  again  at  five.  He  evidently 
preferred  a  duet  to  a  trio.  He  then 
thanked  Mary  Wells  with  more  warmth 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  for,  and 
retired  very  slowly :  he  had  come  very 
quickly. 

Mary  Wells  looked  after  him,  and  asked 
herself  wildly,  if  she  could  not  make  some 
use  of  him  and  his  manifest  infatuation. 

But,  before  her  mind  could  fix  on  any 
idea,  and  indeed  before  the  young  clergy- 
man had  taken  twenty  steps  homewards, 
loud  voices  were  heard  down  the  shrubbery. 

These  were  followed  by  an  agonised 
scream. 

Mary  Wells  started  up,  and  the  young 
parson  turned ;  they  looked  at  each  other 
in  amazement. 
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Then  came  wild  and  piercing  cries  for 
help, — in  a  woman's  voice. 

The  young  clergyman  cried  out,  "  Her 
voice !  her  voice !"  and  dashed  into  the 
shrubbery  with  a  speed  Mary  Wells  had 
never  seen  equalled.  He  had  won  the 
200-yard  race  at  Oxford  in  his  day. 

The  agonised  screams  were  repeated,  and 
Mary  Wells  screamed  in  response  as  she 
ran  towards  the  place. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  was  in  high  spirits 
this  afternoon,  indeed  a  little  too  high. 

"  Bella,  my  love,"  said  he,  "  now  I'll  tell 
you  why  I  made  you  give  me  your  signa- 
ture this  morning.  The  money  has  all 
come  in  for  the  wood,  and  this  very  day  I 
sent  Oldfield  instructions  to  open  an  ac- 
count for  you  with  a  London  banker." 

Lady  Bassett  looked  at  him  with  tears  of 
tenderness  in  her  eyes.  "  Dearest,"  said 
she,  "  I  have  plenty  of  money  :  but  the 
love,  to  which  I  owe  this  present,  that  is 
my  treasure  of  treasures.  Well,  I  accept  it, 
Charles ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  spend  it  on 
myself;  I  should  feel  I  was  robbing  you." 
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"  It  is  nothing  to  me  how  you  spend  it ; 
I  have  saved  it  from  the  enemy." 

Now  that  very  enemy  heard  these 
words.  He  had  looked  from  the  "  Heir's 
Tower"  and  seen  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Basse tt  walking  on  their  side  the  wall, 
and  the  nurse  carrying  his  heir  on  the 
other  side. 

He  had  come  down,  to  look  at  his  child 
in  the  sun  ;  but  he  walked  softly,  on  the 
chance  of  overhearing  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Bassett  say  something  or  other  about 
his  health ;  his  design  went  no  farther  than 
that :  but  the  fate  of  listeners  is  proverbial. 

Lady  Bassett  endeavoured  to  divert  her 
husband  from  the  topic  he  seemed  to  be 
approaching;  it  always  excited  him  now 
and  did  him  harm. 

"  Do  not  waste  your  thoughts  on  that 
enemy.     He  is  powerless." 

"  At  this  moment,  perhaps ;  but  his  turn 
is  sure  to  come  again  ;  and  I  shall  provide 
for  it ;  I  mean  to  live  on  half  my  income, 
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and  settle  the  other  half  on  you.  I  shall 
act  on  the  clause  in  the  entail,  and  fell  all 
the  timber  on  the  estate,  except  about  the 
home-park,  and  my  best  covers.  It  will 
take  me  some  years  to  do  this  ;  I  must  not 
glut  the  market,  and  spoil  your  profits ; 
but  every  year  I'll  have  a  fall,  till  I  have 
denuded  Mr.  Basse tt's  inheritance,  as  he 
calls  it,  and  swelled  your  banker's  account 
to  a  Plum.  Bella,  I  have  had  a  shake. 
Even  now  that  I  am  better,  such  a  pain 
goes  through  my  head,  like  a  bullet  crush- 
ing through  it,  whenever  I  get  excited.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  be  a  long-lived  man. 
But,  never  mind,  I'll  live  as  long  as  I  can  ; 
and,  while  I  do  live,  I'll  work  for  you,  and 
against  that  villain." 

"  Charles,"  cried  Lady  Basse tt,  "  I  im- 
plore you  to  turn  your  thoughts  away  from 
that  man,  and  to  give  up  these  idle  schemes. 
Were  you  to  die,  I  should  soon  follow  you ; 
so  pray  do  not  shorten  your  life  by  these 
angry  passions,  or  you  will  shorten  mine." 
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This  appeal  acted  powerfully  on  Sir 
Charles,  and  he  left  off  suddenly  with 
flushed  cheeks,  and  tried  to  compose  him- 
self. 

But  his  words  had  now  raised  a  corre- 
sponding fury  on  the  other  side  of  that 
boundary  wall.  Richard  Bassett,  stung 
with  rage,  and,  unlike  his  high-bred  cousin, 
accustomed  to  mix  cunning  even  with  his 
fury,  gave  him  a  terrible  blow — a  very  coup 
de  Jarnac.  He  spoke  at  him ;  he  ran  for- 
ward to  the  nurse,  and  said  very  loud, 
"  Let  me  see  the  little  darling ;  he  does  you 
credit ;  what  fat  cheeks  ! — what  arms  ! — 
an  infant  Hercules !  There,  take  him  up 
the  mound.  Now  lift  him  in  your  arms, 
and  let  him  see  his  inheritance.  Higher, 
nurse,  higher.  Ay,  crow  away,  youngster  ; 
all  that  is  yours — house,  and  land,  and  all. 
They  may  steal  the  trees,  they  can't  make 
away  with  the  broad  acres.  Ha  !  I  believe 
he  understands  every  word,  nurse.  See 
how  he  smiles  and  crows." 
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At  the  sound  of  Bassett's  voice,  Sir 
Charles  started,  and,  at  the  first  taunt,  he 
uttered  something  between  a  moan  and  a 
roar,  as  of  a  wounded  lion. 

"  Come  away,"  cried  Lady  Bassett.  ;'  He 
is  doing  it  on  purpose." 

But  the  stabs  came  too  fast.  Sir  Charles 
shook  her  off,  and  looked  wildly  round  for 
a  weapon  to  strike  his  insulter  with. 

"  Curse  him   and    his   brat!"    he  cried. 

"  They  shall  neither  of  them I'll  kill 

them  both." 

He  sprang  fiercely  at  the  wall,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  weakly  condition,  raised 
himself  above  it,  and  glared  over  with  a 
face  so  full  of  fury  that  Richard  Bassett 
recoiled  in  dismay  for  a  moment,  and  said, 
"  Run  !  run  !     He'll  hurt  the  child." 

But,  the  next  moment,  Sir  Charles's  hands 
lost  their  power ;  he  uttered  a  miserable 
moan,  and  fell  gasping  under  the  wall  in  an 
epileptic  fit,  with  all  the  terrible  symptoms 
I  have  described  in  a  previous  portion  of 
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this  story.  These  were  new  to  his  poor 
wife,  and,  as  she  strove  in  vain  to  control 
his  fearful  convulsions,  her  shrieks  rent  the 
air.  Indeed,  her  screams  were  so  appal- 
ling, that  Bassett  himself  sprang  at  the 
wall,  and,  by  a  great  effort  of  strength, 
drew  himself  up,  and  peered  down,  with 
white  face,  at  the  glaring  eyes,  clenched 
teeth,  purple  face,  and  foaming  lips,  of  his 
enemy,  and  his  body  that  bounded  con- 
vulsively on  the  ground  with  incredible 
violence. 

At  that  moment  humanity  prevailed  over 
everything,  and  he  flung  himself  over  the 
wall,  and  in  his  haste  got  rather  a  heavy 
fall  himself.  "  It  is  a  fit,"  he  cried,  and, 
running  to  the  brook  close  by,  filled  his 
hat  with  water,  and  was  about  to  dash  it 
over  Sir  Charles's  face. 

But  Lady  Bassett  repelled  him  with 
horror.  "  Don't  touch  him,  you  villain  ! 
You  have  killed  him."  And  then  she 
shrieked  again. 
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At  this  moment  Mr.  Angelo  dashed  up, 
and  saw  at  a  glance  what  it  was,  for  he  had 
studied  medicine  a  little.  He  said,  "  It  is 
epilepsy.  Leave  him  to  me."  He  managed, 
by  his  great  strength,  to  keep  the  patient's 
head  down  till  the  face  got  pale  and  the 
limbs  still ;  then,  telling  Lady  Basse tt  not 
to  alarm  herself  too  much,  he  lifted  Sir 
Charles,  and  actually  proceeded  to  carry 
him  towards  the  house.  Lady  Bassett, 
weeping,  proffered  her  assistance,  and  so 
did  Mary  Wells;  but  this  athlete  said  a 
little  brusquely,  "  No,  no ;  I  have  practised 
this  sort  of  thing  ;"  and,  partly  by  his  rare 
strength,  partly  by  his  familiarity  with  all 
athletic  feats,  carried  the  insensible  baro- 
net to  his  own  house,  as  I  have  seen  my 
accomplished  friend  Mr.  Henry  Neville 
carry  a  tall  actress  on  the  mimic  stage  ; 
only,  the  distance  being  much  longer,  the 
perspiration  rolled  down  Mr.  Angelo's  face 
with  so  sustained  an  effort. 

He    laid    him   gently    on    the    floor    of 
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his  study,  while  Lady  Bassett  sent  two 
grooms  galloping  for  medical  advice,  and 
half-a-dozen  servants  running  for  this  and 
that  stimulant,  as  one  thing  after  another 
occurred  to  her  agitated  mind.  The  very 
rustling  of  dresses  and  scurry  of  feet  over- 
head told  all  the  house  a  great  calamity  had 
stricken  it. 

Lady  Bassett  hung  over  the  sufferer, 
sighing  piteously,  and  was  for  supporting 
his  beloved  head  with  her  tender  arm  ;  but 
Mr.  Angelo  told  her  it  was  better  to  keep 
the  head  low,  that  the  blood  might  flow 
back  to  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

She  cast  a  look  of  melting  gratitude  on 
her  adviser,  and  composed  herself  to  apply 
stimulants  under  his  direction  and  advice. 

Thus  judiciously  treated,  Sir  Charles 
began  to  recover  consciousness  in  part.  He 
stared  and  muttered  incoherently.  Lady 
Bassett  thanked  God  on  her  knees,  and 
then  turned  to  Mr.  Angelo  with  streaming 
eyes,  and  stretched  out  both  hands  to  him, 
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with  an  indescribable  eloquence  of  grati- 
tude. He  gave  her  his  hands  timidly,  and 
she  pressed  them  both  with  all  her  soul. 
Unconsciously  she  sent  a  rapturous  thrill 
through  the  young  man's  body  :  he  blushed, 
and  then  turned  pale,  and  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment almost  faint  with  rapture  at  that 
sweet  and  unexpected  pressure  of  her  soft- 
hands. 

But  at  this  moment  Sir  Charles  broke 
out  in  a  sort  of  dry  business-like  voice, 
"  I'll  kill  the  viper  and  his  brood."  Then 
he  stared  at  Mr.  Angelo,  and  could  not 
make  him  out  at  first.  "  Ah  !"  said  he, 
complacently,  "  this  is  my  private  tutor  : 
a  man  of  learning.  I  read  Homer  with 
him ;  but  I  have  forgotten  it,  all  but  one 
line — 

"  '  vi]7rios  os  irarepa  KTeivmv  7rou8as  KaraA-ciVa.' 

That's  a  beautiful  verse.  Homer,  old  boy, 
I'll  take  your  advice  :  I'll  kill  the  heir-at- 
law,  and  his  brat  as  well,  and,  when  they 
are  dead  and  well-seasoned,  I'll  sell  them  to 
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that  old  timber-merchant,  the  devil,  to 
make  hell  hotter.  Order  my  horse,  some- 
body, this  minute." 

During  this  tirade,  Lady  Bassett's  hands 
kept  clutching,  as  if  to  stop  it,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  horror. 

Mr.  Angelo  came  again  to  her  rescue. 
He  affected  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  told  the  servants  they  need 
not  wait,  Sir  Charles  was  coming  to 
himself  by  degrees,  and  the  danger  was  all 
over. 

But,  when  the  servants  were  gone,  he 
said  to  Lady  Bassett,  seriously,  "  I  would 
not  let  any  servant  be  about  Sir  Charles, 
except  this  one.  She  is  evidently  attached 
to  you.  Suppose  we  take  him  to  his  own 
room." 

He  then  made  Mary  Wells  a  signal,  and 
they  carried  him  upstairs. 

Sir  Charles  talked  all  the  while  with 
pitiable  vehemence ;  indeed  it  was  a  con- 
tinuous babble,  like  a  brook. 
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Mary  Wells  was  taking  "him  into  his  own 
room,  but  Lady  Bassett  said  ''  No  :  into  my 
room.  Oh,  I  will  never  let  him  out  of  mv 
sight  again." 

Then  they  carried  him  into  Lady  Bas- 
se tt's  bed-room,  and  laid  him  gently  down 
on  a  couch  there. 

He  looked  round,  observed  the  locality, 
and  uttered  a  little  sigh  of  complacency. 
He  left  off  talking  for  the  present,  and 
seemed  to  doze. 

The  place,  which  exerted  this  soothing 
influence  on  Sir  Charles,  had  a  contrary 
and  strange  effect  on  Mr.  Angel o. 

It  was  of  palatial  size,  and  lighted  by 
two  side  windows  and  an  oriel  window  at 
the  end ;  the  delicate  stone  shafts  and 
mullions  were  such  as  are  oftener  seen  in 
cathedrals  than  in  mansions :  the  deep 
embrasure  was  filled  with  beautiful  flowers 
and  luscious  exotic  leaf-plants  from  the 
hot-houses.  The  floor  was  of  polished  oak, 
and  some  feet  of  this  were  left  bare  on  all 
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sides  of  the  great  Aubusson  carpet  made 
expressly  for  the  room.  By  this  means 
cleanliness  penetrated  into  every  corner  : 
the  oak  was  not  only  cleaned,  but  polished 
like  a  mirror.  The  curtains  were  French 
chintzes,  of  substance,  and  exquisite  pat- 
terns, and  very  voluminous  :  on  the  walls 
was  a  delicate  rose-tinted  satin  paper,  to 
which  French  art,  unrivalled  in  these 
matters,  had  given  the  appearance  of 
being  stuffed,  padded,  and  divided  into 
a  thousand  cosy  pillows  by  gold-headed 
nails. 

The  wardrobes  were  of  satin-wood.  The 
bedsteads,  one  small,  one  large,  were  plain 
Avhite,  and  gold  in  moderation. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  the  frame  to 
the  delightful  picture  of  a  wealthy  young 
lady's  nest. 

The  things  that  startled  and  thrilled  Mr. 
Angelo,  were  those  his  imagination  could 
see  the  fair  mistress  using.  The  exquisite 
toilette-table,  the   Dresden  mirror,  with  its 
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delicate  china  frame  muslined  and  ribboned, 
the  great  ivory-handled  brushes,  the  array 
of  cut-glass  gold-mounted  bottles,  and  all 
the  artillery  of  beauty  ;  the  baths  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes ;  the  bath  sheets,  and 
the  profusion  of  linen,  fine  and  coarse. 
The  bed,  with  its  frilled  sheets,  its  huge 
frilled  pillows,  and  its  eider-down  quilt, 
covered  with  bright  purple  silk. 

A  delicate  perfume  came  through  the 
wardrobes,  where  strata  of  fine  linen  from 
Hamburg  and  Belfast  lay  on  scented  herbs ; 
and  this,  permeating  the  room,  seemed  the 
very  perfume  of  Beauty  itself,  and  intoxi- 
cated the  brain.  Imagination  conjured 
pictures  proper  to  the  scene  ;  a  goddess  at 
her  toilette ;  her  glorious  hair  inun- 
dating on  the  pillow,  and  burning  in  con- 
trasted colour  with  the  snowy  sheets  and 
with  the  purple  quilt. 

From  this  reverie,  he  was  awakened  by 
a  soft  voice  that  said  "  How  can  I  ever 
thank  you  enough,  sir?" 
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Mr.  Angelo  controlled  himself,  and  said. 
"  By  sending  for  me,  whenever  I  can  be  of 
the  slightest  use."  Then,  comprehending 
his  danger,  he  added  hastily,  "  And  I  fear 
I  am  none  whatever  now."  Then  he  rose 
to  go. 

Lady  Bassett  gave  him  both  her  hands 
again,  and  this  time  he  kissed  one  of  them 
all  in  a  flurry,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  Then  he  hurried  away,  with 
his  whole  soul  in  a  tumult.  Lady  Bassett 
blushed,  and  returned  to  her  husband's 
side. 

Doctor  Willis  came,  heard  the  case, 
looked  rather  grave  and  puzzled ;  and 
wrote  the  inevitable  prescription ;  for  the 
established  theory  is  that  man  is  cured  by 
drugs  alone. 

Sir  Charles  wandered  a  little,  while  the 
doctor  was  there,  and  continued  to  wander, 
after  he  was  gone. 

Then  Mary  Wells  begged  leave  to  sleep 
in  the  dressing-room. 
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Lady  Bassett  thanked  her,  but  said  she 
thought  it  unnecessary  ;  a  good  night's  rest, 
she  hoped,  would  make  a  great  change  in 
the  sufferer. 

Mary  Wells  thought  otherwise,  and 
quietly  brought  her  little  bed  into  the 
dressing-room,  and  laid  it  on  the  floor. 

Her  judgment  proved  right ;  Sir  Charles 
was  no  better  next  day,  nor  the  day  after. 
He  brooded  for  hours  at  a  time,  and,  when 
he  talked,  there  was  an  incoherence  in  his 
discourse;  above  all,  he  seemed  incapable 
of  talking  long  on  any  subject,  without 
coming  back  to  the  fatal  one  of  his  child- 
lessness ;  and,  when  he  did  return  to 
this,  it  was  sure  to  make  him  either 
deeply  dejected,  or  else  violent  against 
Richard  Bassett  and  his  son ;  he  swore  at 
them,  and  said  they  were  waiting  for  his 
shoes. 

Lady  Bassett' s  anxiety  deepened  ;  strange 
fears  came  over  her.  She  put  subtle  ques- 
tions to  the  doctor ;  he   returned    obscure 
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answers,  and  went  on  prescribing  medicines, 
that  had  no  effect. 

She  looked  wistfully  into  Mary  Wells' 
face,  and  there  she  saw  her  own  thoughts 
reflected. 

"  Mary,"  said  she,  one  day,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  what  do  they  say  in  the  kitchen  ?" 

"  Some  say  one  thing,  some  another. 
What  can  they  say  ?  They  never  see  him, 
and  never  shall,  while  I  am  here." 

This  reminded  Lady  Bassett  that  Mary's 
time  was  up.  The  idea  of  a  stranger 
taking  her  place,  and  seeing  Sir  Charles 
in  his  present  condition,  was  horrible  to 
her.  "  Oh,  Mary,"  said  she,  piteously, 
u  surely  you  will  not  leave  me  just  now." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay,  my  lady  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  it  ?  How  can  I  hope  to 
find  such  devotion  as  yours,  such  fidelity, 
and,  above  all,  such  secrecy  ?  Ah,  Mary, 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  lady  in  all  England 
this  day." 

Then  she    began   to    cry    bitterly,   and 
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Mary  Wells  cried  with  her,  and  said  she 
would  stay  as  long  as  she  could  ;  but  said 
she,  "  I  gave  you  good  advice,  my  lady, 
and  so  you  will  find." 

Lady  Bassett  made  no  answer  whatever, 
and  that  disappointed  Mary,  for  she  wanted 
a  discussion. 

The  days  rolled  on,  and  brought  no 
change  for  the  better.  Sir  Charles  con- 
tinued to  brood  on  his  one  misfortune.  He 
refused  to  go  out  of  doors,  even  into  the 
garden,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  was 
not  fit  to  be  seen.  "  I  don't  mind  a  couple 
of  women,"  said  he,  gravely ;  "  but  no 
man  shall  see  Charles  Bassett  in  his  present 
state.  No.  Patience  !  Patience !  Fll 
wait  till  Heaven  takes  pity  on  me.  After 
all,  it  would  be  a  shame  that  such  a  race  as 
mine  should  die  out,  and  these  fine  estates 
go  to  blackguards,  and  poachers,  and 
anonymous  letter  writers." 

Lady  Bassett  used  to  coax  him  to  walk 
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in  the  corridor ;  but,  even  then,  he  ordered 
Mary  Wells  to  keep  watch,  and  let  none  of 
the  servants  come  that  way.  From  words 
he  let  fall,  it  seems  he  thought  "  Childless- 
ness "  was  written  on  his  face,  and  that  it 
had  somehow  degraded  his  features."'' 

Now  a  wealthy  and  popular  Baronet 
could  not  thus  immure  himself  for  any 
length  of  time  without  exciting  curiosity, 
and  setting  all  manner  of  rumours  afloat. 
Visitors  rpoured  into  Huntercomhe  to 
inquire. 

Lady  Bassett  excused  herself  to  many  ; 
but  some  of  her  own  sex  she  thought  it 
best  to  encounter.  This  subjected  her  to 
the  insidious  attacks  of  curiosity  admirably 
veiled  with  sympathy.  The  assailants  were 
marvellously  subtle  ;  but  so  was  the  devoted 
wife.  She  gave  kiss  for  kiss,  and  equivoque 
for  equivoque  :  she  seemed  grateful  for 
each  visit ;  but  they  got  nothing  out  of  her, 
except  that  Sir  Charles's  nerves  were 
shaken  by  his  fall,  and  that  she  was  playing 
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the  tyrant  for  once,  and  insisting  on  ab- 
solute quiet  for  her  patient. 

One  visitor  she  never  refused :  Mr. 
Angelo.  He,  from  the  first,  had  been  her 
true  friend  ;  had  carried  Sir  Charles  away 
from  the  enemy,  and  then  had  dismissed 
the  gaping  servants.  She  saw  that  he 
had  divined  her  calamity,  and  she  knew, 
from  things  he  said  to  her,  that  he  would 
never  breathe  a  word  out  of  doors.  She 
confided  in  him.  She  told  him  Mr.  Bassett 
was  the  real  cause  of  all  this  misery  :  he 
had  insulted  Sir  Charles  :  the  nature  of  this 
insult  she  suppressed.  "  And,  oh,  Mr. 
Angelo,"  said  she,  "  that  man  is  my  terror 
night  and  day.  I  don't  know  what  he  can 
do  ;  but  I  feel  he  will  do  something,  if  ever 
he  learns  my  poor  husband's  condition." 

"  I  trust,  Lady  Bassett,  you  are  convinced 
he  will  learn  nothing  from  me.  Indeed, 
I  will  tell  the  ruffian  anything  you  like  :  he 
has  been  sounding  me  a  little  ;  called  to  in- 
quire after  his  poor  cousin — the  hypocrite." 
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"  How  good  you  are !  Please  tell  him 
absolute  repose  is  prescribed  for  a  time  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  Sir  Charles's  ulti- 
mate recovery." 

Mr.  Angelo  promised  heartily. 

Mary  Wells  was  not  enough  :  a  woman 
must  have  a  man  to  lean  on,  in  trouble ; 
and  Lady  Bassett  leaned  on  Mr.  Angelo. 
She  even  obeyed  him.  One  day  he  told 
her  that  her  own  health  would  fail  if  she 
sat  always  in  the  sick-room ;  she  must  walk 
an  hour  every  day. 

"  Must  I  ?"  said  she,  sweetly. 

"  Yes,  even  if  it  is  only  in  your  own 
garden." 

From  that  time  she  used  to  walk  with 
him  nearly  every  day. 

Richard  Bassett  saw  this  from  his  tower 
of  observation  ;  saw  it,  and  chuckled. 
"Aha!"  said  he.  "  Husband  sick  in  bed. 
Wife  walking  in  the  garden  with  a  young 
man — a  parson,  too.  He  is  dark,  she  is  fair. 
Something  will  come  of  this.     Ha,  ha  !" 
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Lady  Bassett  now  talked  of  sending  to 
London  for  advice  ;  but  Mary  Wells  dis- 
suaded her.  "  Physic  can't  cure  him  : 
there's  only  one  can  cure  him,  and  that  is 
yourself,  my  lady." 

"  Ah,  would  to  heaven  I  could  !" 

"  Try  my  way,  and  you  will  see,  my 
lady." 

"  What,  that  way  !     Oh,  no,  no  !" 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  won't,  nobody  else 
can. 

Such  speeches  as  these,  often  repeated, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  Charles's  melan- 
choly, on  the  other,  drove  Lady  Bassett 
almost  wild  with  distress  and  perplexity. 

Meanwhile  her  vague  fears  of  Richard 
Bassett  were  being  gradually  realised. 

Bassett  employed  WTheeler  to  sound  Dr. 
Willis  as  to  his  patient's  condition. 

Dr.  Willis,  true  to  the  honourable  tra- 
ditions of  his  profession,  would  tell  him 
nothing.  But  Dr.  Willis  had  a  wife.  She 
pumped  him  :  and  Wheeler  pumped  her. 

VOL.  II.  e 
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By  this  channel  Wheeler  got  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  account  of  Sir  Charles's  state. 
He  carried  it  to  Bassett,  and  the  pair  put 
their  heads  together. 

The  consultation  lasted  all  night,  and, 
finally,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  was 
settled.  Wheeler  stipulated  that  the  law 
should  not  be  broken  in  the  smallest  par- 
ticular, but  only  stretched. 

Four  days  after  this  conference  Mr.  Bas- 
sett, Mr.  Wheeler,  and  two  spruce  gentle- 
men dressed  in  black,  sat  upon  the  "  Heir  s 
Tower,"  watching  Huntercombe  Hall. 

They  watched,  and  watched,  until  they 
saw  Mr.  Angelo  make  his  usual  daily  call. 

Then  they  watched,  and  watched,  until 
Lady  Bassett  and  the  young  clergyman 
came  out,  and  strolled  together  into  the 
shrubbery. 

Then  the  two  gentlemen  went  down  the 
stairs,  and  were  hastily  conducted  by  Bas- 
sett to  Huntercombe  Hall. 

They  rang  the  bell,  and  the  taller  said 
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in  a  business-like  voice,  "  Dr.  Mosely,  from 
Dr.  Willis." 

Mary  Wells  was  sent  for,  and  Dr.  Mosely 
said,  "  Dr.  Willis  is  unable  to  come  to-day, 
and  has  sent  me." 

Mary  Wells  conducted  him  to  the  patient. 
The  other  gentleman  followed. 

"Who  is  this?"  said  Mary.  "I  can't 
let  all  the  world  in,  to  see  him." 

"  It  is  Mr.  Donkyn,  the  surgeon.  Dr. 
Willis  wished  the  patient  to  be  examined 
with  the  stethoscope.  You  can  stay  outside, 
Mr.  Donkyn." 

This  new  doctor  announced  himself  to  Sir 
Charles,  felt  his  pulse,  and  entered,  at  once, 
into  conversation  with  him. 

Sir  Charles  was  in  a  talking  mood,  and 
very  soon  said  one  or  two  inconsecutive 
things.  Dr.  Mosely  looked  at  Mary 
Wells,  and  said  he  would  write  a  prescrip- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  he  had  written  it,  he  said, 
very  loud,  "  Mr.  Donkyn !" 


&  OF  OUNOB 
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The   door    instantly   opened,  and    that 

worthy  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Oblige  me,"  said  the  doctor,  to  his  con- 
frere, "  by  seeing  this  prescription  made 
up;  and  you  can  examine  the  patient  your- 
self; but  do  not  fatigue  him." 

With  this,  he  retired  swiftly  ;  and 
strolled  down  the  corridor,  to  wait  for  his 
companion. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  Mr.  Donkyn 
adopted  a  free  and  easy  style  witli  Sir 
Charles,  and  that  gentleman  marked  his 
sense  of  the  indignity  by  turning  him  out 
of  the  room,  and  kicking  him  industriously 
half-way  down  the  passage. 

Messrs.  Mosely  and  Donkyn  retired  to 
High  more. 

Bassett  was  particularly  pleased  at  the 
Baronet  having  kicked  Donkyn  ;  so  was 
Wheeler;  so  was  Dr.  Mosely.  Donkyn 
alone  did  not  share  the  general  enthu- 
siasm. 

flThen  Sir  Charles  had  disposed   oi  Mr. 
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Donkyn,  he  turned  on  Mary  Wells,  and 
rated  her  soundly  for  bringing  strangers 
into  his  room,  to  gratify  their  curiosity ; 
and,  when  Lady  Bassett  came  in,  he  made 
his  formal  complaint,  concluding  with  a 
proposal  that  one  of  two  persons  should 
leave  Huntercombe  for  ever  that  afternoon 
— Mary  Wells,  or  Charles  Bassett. 

Mary  replied,  not  to  him,  but  to  her 
mistress,  "  He  came  from  Dr.  Willis,  my 
lady  ;  it  was  Dr.  Mosely ;  and  the  other 
gent  was  a  surgeon." 

"  Two  medical  men,  sent  by  Dr.  Willis  ?" 
said  Lady  Bassett,  knitting  her  brow  with 
wonder,  and  a  shade  of  doubt. 

"  A  couple  of  her  own  sweethearts,  sent 
by  herself,"  suggested  Sir  Charles. 

Lady  Bassett  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  hasty 
letter  to  Dr.  Willis.  "  Send  a  groom  with 
it,  as  fast  as  he  can  ride,"  said  she  ;  and  she 
was  much  discomposed,  and  nervous,  and 
impatient,  till  the  answer  came  back. 

Dr.  Willis  came  in  person.     "  I  sent  no 
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one,  to  take  my  place,"  said  he  :  "  I  esteem 
my  patient  too  highly,  to  let  any  stranger 
prescribe  for  him,  or  even  see  him,  for  a 
few  days  to  come." 

Lady  Bassett  sank  into  a  chair,  and  her 
eloquent  face  filled  with  an  undefinable 
terror. 

Mary  Wells  being  on  her  defence,  put  in 
her  word.  "  I  am  sure  he  was  a  doctor ; 
for  he  wrote  a  prescription,  and  here  'tis." 

Dr.  Willis  examined  the  prescription, 
with  no  friendly  eye. 

"  Acetate  of  morphia  !  The  very  worst 
thing  that  could  be  given  him.  This  is  the 
favourite  of  the  specialists.  This  fatal  drug 
has  eaten  away  a  thousand  brains  for  one  it 
has  ever  benefited." 

"Ah!"  said  Lady  Bassett.  "  <  Spe- 
cialists ' !  what  are  they  ?" 

"  Medical  men,  who  confine  their  prac- 
tice to  one  disease." 

"  Mad-doctors,  he  means,"  said  the  pa- 
tient, very  gravely. 
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Lady  Basse tt  turned  very  pale.  "  Then 
those  were  mad-doctors." 

u  Never  you  mind,  Bella,"  said  Sir 
Charles.  "  I  kicked  the  fellow  hand- 
somely." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Sir  Charles." 

«  Why  ?" 

Dr.  Willis  looked  at  Lady  Bassett,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I  shall  not  give  him  my 
real  reason ;"  and  then  said,  "  I  think  it 
very  undesirable  you  should  be  excited  and 
provoked,  until  your  health  is  thoroughly 
restored." 

Dr.  Willis  wrote  a  prescription,  and  re- 
tired. 

Lady  Bassett  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
trembled  all  over.  Her  divining  fit  was 
on  her ;  she  saw  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
and  filled  with  vague  fears. 

Mary  Wells  tried  to  comfort  her.  "  I'll 
take  care  no  more  strangers  get  in  here," 
said  she.  "  And,  my  lady,  if  you  are  afraid, 
why  not  have  the  keepers,  and  two  or  three 
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more,  to  sleep  in  the  house  ?  for,  as  for 
tli em  footmen,  they  be  too  soft  to  fight." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lady  Bassett ;  "but  I  fear 
it  will  be  no  use.  Our  enemy  has  so  many 
resources,  unknown  to  me.  How  can  a 
poor  woman  fight  with  a  shadow,  that  comes 
in  a  moment,  and  strikes ;  and  then  is  gone, 
and  leaves  his  victim  trembling." 

Then  she  slipped  into  the  dressing-room, 
and  became  hysterical,  out  of  her  husband's 
sight  and  hearing. 

Mary  Wells  nursed  her,  and,  when  she 
was  better,  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Lose  no 
more  time,  then.  Cure  him.  You  know 
the  way." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  the  present  condition  of  her  mind  these 
words  produced  a  strange  effect  on  Lady 
Bassett.  She  quivered,  and  her  eyes  began 
to  rove  in  that  peculiar  way  I  have  already 
noticed;  and  then  she  started  up,  and 
walked  wildly  to  and  fro ;  and  then  she 
kneeled  down  and  prayed ;  and  then, 
alarmed,  perplexed,  exhausted,  she  went 
and  leaned  her  head  on  her  patient's 
shoulder,  and  wept  softly  a  long  time. 

Some  days  passed,  and  no  more  strangers 
attempted  to  see  Sir  Charles. 

Lady  Bassett  was  beginning  to  breathe 
again,  when  she  was  afflicted  by  an  unwel- 
come discovery. 
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Mary  Wells  fainted  away  so  suddenly, 
that,  but  for  Lady  Bassett's  quick  eye 
and  ready  hand,  she  would  have  fallen 
heavily. 

Lady  Bassett  laid  her  head  down,  and 
loosened  her  stays,  and  discovered  her  con- 
dition. She  said  nothing  till  the  young 
woman  was  well,  and  then  she  taxed  her 
with  it. 

Mary  denied  it  plump;  but,  seeing  her 
mistress's  disgust  at  the  falsehood,  she 
owned  it  with  many  tears. 

Being  asked  how  she  could  so  far  forget 
herself,  she  told  Lady  Bassett  she  had  long 
been  courted  by  a  respectable  young  man ; 
he  had  come  to  the  village,  bound  on  a 
three  years'  voyage,  to  bid  her  good-bye ; 
and,  what  with  love  and  grief  at  parting, 
they  had  been  betrayed  into  folly ;  and 
now  he  was  on  the  salt  seas,  little  dream- 
ing in  what  condition  he  had  left  her ; 
44  and,' '  said  she,  "  before  ever  he  can  write 
to  me,  and  I  to  him,  I  shall  be  a  ruined 
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girl ;  that  is  why  I  wanted  to  put  an  end 
to  myself — I  will,  too,  unless  I  can  find 
some  way  to  hide  it  from  the  world." 

Lady  Bassett  begged  her  to  give  up 
those  desperate  thoughts  ;  she  would  think 
what  could  be  done  for  her.  Lady  Bassett 
could  say  no  more  to  her  just  then,  for  she 
was  disgusted  with  her. 

But,  when  she  came  to  reflect  that  after 
all  this  was  not  a  lady,  and  that  she 
appeared  by  her  own  account  to  be  the 
victim  of  affection  and  frailty,  rather  than 
of  vice,  she  made  some  excuses :  and  then 
the  girl  had  laid  aside  her  trouble,  her 
despair,  and  given  her  sorrowful  mind  to 
nursing  and  comforting  Sir  Charles.  This 
would  have  outweighed  a  crime,  and  it 
made  the  wife's  bowels  yearn  over  the 
unfortunate  girl.  '  Mary,"  said  she, 
"  others  must  judge  you ;  I  am  a  wife, 
and  can  only  see  your  fidelity  to  my  poor 
husband.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
without  you,  but  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
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send  you  to  him  if  possible.  You  are  sure 
he  really  loves  you  ?" 

"  Me  cross  the  seas  after  a  young  man  ?" 
said  Mary  Wells.  "  I'd  as  lieve  hang 
myself  on  the  nighest  tree,  and  make  an 
end.  No,  my  lady,  if  you  are  really  my 
friend,  let  me  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can — I 
will  never  go  downstairs,  to  be  seen — and 
then  give  me  money  enough  to  get  my 
trouble  over  unbeknown  to  my  sister ;  she 
is  all  my  fear  ;  she  is  married  to  a  gentle- 
man, and  got  plenty  of  money,  and  I  shall 
never  want  while  she  lives,  and  behave 
myself;  but  she  would  never  forgive  me  if 
she  knew.  She  is  a  hard  woman ;  she  is 
not  like  you,  my  lady.  I'd  liever  cut  my 
hand  off,  than  I'd  trust  her  as  I  would 
you." 

Lady  Bassett  was  not  quite  insensible  to 
this  compliment;  but  she  felt  uneasy. 
"  What,  help  you  to  deceive  your  sister !" 

"  For  her  good.  Why,  if  any  one  was 
to  go  and  tell  her  about  me  now,  she'd  bate 
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them  for  telling  her,  almost  as  much  as  she 
would  hate  me." 

Lady  Basset  fc  was  sore  perplexed.  Un- 
able to  see  quite  clear  in  the  matter,  she 
naturally  reverted  to  her  husband,  and  his 
interest.  That  dictated  her  course.  She 
said,  "  Well,  stay  with  us,  Mary,  as  long  as 
you  can :  and  then  money  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  hide  your  shame  from  all  the 
world  :  but  1  hope,  when  the  time  comes, 
you  will  alter  your  mind,  and  tell  your 
sister.     May  I  ask  what  her  name  is  ?" 

Mary,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  said 
her  name  was  Marsh. 

(t  I  know  a  Mrs.  Marsh,"  said  Lady 
Bassett ;  "  but,  of  course,  that  is  not  your 
sister.     My  Mrs.  Marsh  is  rather  fair." 

"  So  is  my  sister,  for  that  matter." 

"  And  tall  ?" 

"Yes;  but  you  never  saw  her.  You'd 
never  forget  her,  if  you  had.  She  has  got 
eyes  like  a  lion." 

"  Ah  !     Does  she  ride  ?" 
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"  Oh,  she  is  famous  for  that ;  and 
driving,  and  all/' 

"  Indeed !  But  no  ;  I  see  no  resem- 
blance." 

"  Oh,  she  is  only  my  half-sister." 

"  This  is  very  strange." 

Lady  Bassett  put  her  hand  to  her  brow, 
and  thought. 

"  Mary,"  said  she,  "  all  this  is  very 
mysterious.  We  are  wading  in  deep 
waters." 

Mary  Wells  had  no  idea  what  she 
meant. 

The  day  was  not  over  yet.  Just  before 
dinner  time  a  fly  from  the  station  drove  to 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Oldfield  got  out. 

He  was  detained  in  the  hall  by  sentinel 
Moss. 

Lady  Bassett  came  down  to  him.  At 
the  very  sight  of  him  she  trembled,  and 
said,  "Richard  Bassett?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Oldfield,  "he  is  in  the 
field  again.     He  has  been  to  the  Court  of 
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Chancery  ex  parte,  and  obtained  an  injunc- 
tion ad  interim  to  stay  waste.  Not  another 
tree  must  be  cut  down  on  this  estate  for 
the  present." 

"  Thank  heaven  it  is  no  worse  than  that. 
Not  another  tree  shall  be  felled  on  the 
grounds." 

"  Of  course  not.  But  they  will  not  stop 
there.  If  we  do  not  move  to  dissolve 
the  injunction,  I  fear  they  will  go  on, 
and  ask  the  Court  to  administer  the 
estate,  with  a  view  to  all  interests  con- 
cerned, especially  those  of  the  heir-at-law 
and  his  son." 

"  What,  while  my  husband  lives  ?" 
"  If  they  can  prove  him  dead  in  law." 
"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Oldfield." 
"  They    have     got     affidavits     of     two 
medical  men  that  he  is  insane." 

Lady  Bassett  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

"  And,  of  course,  they  will  use  that 
extraordinary  fall   of  timber  as  a  further 
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proof,  and  also  as  a  reason  why  the  Court 
should  interfere  to  protect  the  heir-at-law. 
Their  case  is  well  got  up,  and  very  strong,'* 
said  Mr.  Oldfield  regretfully. 

"Well,  but  you  are  a  lawyer;  and  you 
have  always  beaten  them  hitherto." 

"  I  had  law  and  fact  on  ray  side. 
It  is  not  so  now.  To  be  frank,  Lady 
Bassett,  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do,  but 
watch  the  case,  on  the  chance  of  some 
error,  or  illegality.  It  is  very  hard  to 
fight  a  case,  when  you  cannot  put  your 
client  forward — and  I  suppose  that  would 
not  be  safe.  How  unfortunate  that  you 
have  no  children !" 

"  Children !  How  could  they  help 
us?" 

"  What  a  question  !  How  could  Richard 
Bassett  move  the  Court,  if  he  was  not  the 
heir-at-law  ?" 

After  a  long  conference,  Mr.  Oldfield 
returned  to  town,  to  see  what  he  could  do 
in  the   way  of  procrastination;  and  Lady 
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Bassett  promised  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  cure  Sir  Charles  in  the  mean- 
time. Mr.  Oldfield  was  to  write  imme- 
diately if  any  fresh  step  was  taken. 

When  Mr.  Oldfield  was  gone,  Lady  Bas- 
sett pondered  every  word  he  had  said,  and, 
mild  as  she  was,  her  rage  began  to  rise 
against  her  husband's  relentless  enemy ; 
her  wits  worked,  her  eyes  roved  in  that 
peculiar  half  savage  way  I  have  described. 
She  became  intolerably  restless ;  and  any 
one  acquainted  with  her  sex  might  see  that 
some  strange  conflict  was  going  on  in  her 
troubled  mind. 

Every  now  and  then  she  would  come 
and  cling  to  her  husband,  and  cry  over 
him ;  and  that  seemed  to  still  the  tumult  of 
her  soul  a  little. 

She  never  slept  all  that  night :  and,  next 
day,  clinging  in  her  helpless  agony  to  the 
nearest  branch,  she  told  Mary  Wells  what 
Bassett  was  doing,  and  said  "  What  shall  1 
do  ?    he  is  not  mad ;  but  he  is  in  so  very 
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precarious  a  state  that,  if  they  get  at  him 
to  torment  him,  they  will  drive  him  mad 
indeed." 

"  My  lady,"  said  Mary  Wells,  "  I  can't 
go  from  my  word.  'Tis  no  use  making  two 
bites  of  a  cherry  ;  we  must  cure  him  :  and, 
if  we  don't,  you'll  never  rue  it  but  once, 
and  that  will  be  all  your  life." 

"I  should  look  on  myself  with  horror 
afterwards  were  I  to  deceive  him  now." 

"  No,  my  lady,  you  are  too  fond  of  him 
for  that.  Once  you  saw  him  happy,  you'd 
be  happy  too,  no  matter  how  it  came  about. 
That  Richard  Bassett  will  turn  him  out  of 
this  else.  I  am  sure  he  will ;  he  is  a  hard- 
hearted villain." 

Lady  Bassett's  eyes  flashed  fire :  then 
her  eyes  roved  :  then  she  sighed  deeply. 

Her  powers  of  resistance  were  beginning 
to  relax.  As  for  Mary  Wells,  she  gave  her 
no  peace  ;  she  kept  instilling  her  mind  into 
her  mistress's,  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
small    but   ever-dripping    fount ;    and    we 
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know  both  by  science  and  poetry  that  small, 
incessant,  drops  of  water  will  wear  a  hole 
in  marble. 

"  Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  sed  saepe  cadendo." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  letter  came 
from  Mr.  Oldfield,  to  tell  her  that  Mr. 
Bassett  threatened  to  take  out  a  commission 
de  lunatico,  and  she  must  prepare  Sir 
Charles  for  an  examination  ;  for,  if  reported 
insane,  the  Court  would  administer  the 
estates ;  but  the  heir-at-law,  Mr.  Bassett, 
would  have  the  ear  of  the  Court,  and  the 
right  of  application,  and  become  virtually 
master  of  Huntercombe  and  Bassett ;  and, 
perhaps,  considering  the  spirit  by  which  he 
was  animated,  would  contrive  to  occupy 
the  very  Hall  itself.  Lady  Bassett  was  in 
the  dressing-room,  when  she  received  this 
blow,  and  it  drove  her  almost  frantic.  She 
bemoaned  her  husband  ;  she  prayed  God  to 
take  them  both,  and  let  their  enemy  have 
his  will.     She  wept  and  raved,  and  at  the 
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height  of  her  distress,  came  from  the  other 
room  a  feeble  cry  "Childless!  childless! 
childless !"  Lady  Bassett  heard  that,  and 
in  one  moment,  from  violent  she  became 
unnaturally  and  dangerously  calm.  She 
said  firmly  to  Mary  Wells,  "  This  is  more 
than  I  can  bear.  You  pretend  you  can  save 
him — do  it." 

Mary  Wells  now  trembled  a  little  in  her 
turn  ;  but  she  seized  the  opportunity. 

"  My  lady,  whatever  I  say,  you'll  stand 
to  ?" 

"  Whatever  you  say,  I'll  stand  to/' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mary  Wells,  like  other  uneducated  women, 
was  not  accustomed  to  think  long  and  ear- 
nestly on  any  one  subject ;  to  use  an  ex- 
pression she  once  applied  with  far  less  jus- 
tice to  her  sister,  her  mind  was  like  running 
water. 

But  gestation  affects  the  brains  of  such 
women,  and  makes  them  think  more 
steadily,  and  sometimes  very  acutely ; 
added  to  which,  the  peculiar  dangers  and 
difficulties,  that  beset  this  girl  during  that 
anxious  period,  stimulated  her  wits  to  the 
very  utmost.  Often  she  sat  quite  still  for 
hours  at  a  time,  brooding,  and  brooding, 
and  asking  herself  how  she  could  turn  each 
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new  and  unexpected  event  to  her  own 
benefit.  Now,  so  much  does  mental  force 
depend  on  that  exercise  of  keen  and  long 
attention,  in  which  her  sex  is  generally 
deficient,  that  this  young  woman's  powers 
were  more  than  doubled,  since  the  day  she 
first  discovered  her  condition,  and  began  to 
work  her  brains  night  and  day  for  her 
defence. 

Gradually,  as  events  I  have  related  un- 
folded themselves,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
this  idea,  that  if  she  could  get  her  mistress 
to  have  a  secret,  her  mistress  would  help 
her  to  keep  her  own.  Hence  her  insidious 
whispers,  and  her  constant  praises  of  Mr. 
Angelo,  who,  she  saw,  was  infatuated  with 
Lady  Bassett.  Yet  the  designing  creature 
was  actually  fond  of  her  mistress ;  and  so 
strangely  compounded  is  a  heart  of  this 
low  kind,  that  the  extraordinary  step  she 
now  took  was  half  affectionate  impulse,  half 
egotistical  design. 

She  made  a  motion  with  her  hand,  in- 
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viting  Lady  Basse tt  to  listen,  and  stepped 
into  Sir  Charles's  room. 

"  Childless !  childless  !  childless !" 

"  Hush,  sir,"  said  Mary  Wells.  "  Don't 
say  so.  We  shan't  be  many  months  with- 
out one,  please  Heaven." 

Sir  Charles  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  ?" 

"  No." 

"  What,  did  ever  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?" 

"  No  :  but  you  are  mistaken.  She  would 
have  told  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  my  lady  is  young  and  shy, 
and  I  think  she  is  afraid  of  disappointing 
you  after  all;  for  you  know,  sir,  there's 
many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
But  'tis  as  I  tell  you,  sir." 

Sir  Charles  was  much  agitated,  and  said 
he  would  give  her  a  hundred  guineas  if 
that  was  true.  "  Where  is  my  darling 
wife  ?  Why  do  I  hear  this  through  a  ser- 
vant ?" 

Mary  Wells  cast  a  look  at  the  door,  and 
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said  for  Lady  Bassett  to  hear :  "  She  is 
receiving  company.  Now,  sir,  I  have  told 
you  good  news  :  will  you  do  something  to 
oblige  me  ?  You  shouldn't  speak  of  it 
direct  to  my  lady  just  yet;  and,  if  you 
want  all  to  go  well,  you  mustn't  vex  my 
lady,  as  you  are  doing  now.  What  I  mean, 
you  mustn't  be  so  down-hearted — there's 
no  reason  for't — and  you  mustn't  coop  your- 
self up  on  this  floor :  it  sets  the  folks  talk- 
ing, and  worries  my  lady.  You  should 
give  her  every  chance,  being  the  way 
she  is." 

Sir  Charles  said  eagerly  he  would  not 
vex  her  for  the  world.  "  I'll  walk  in  the 
garden,"  said  he  ;  "  but,  as  for  going 
abroad,  you  know  I  am  not  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion yet  :  my  mind  is  clouded." 

"  Not  as  I  see." 

"  Oh,  not  always.  But  sometimes  a  cloud 
seems  to  get  into  my  head ;  and  if  I  was  in 
public,  I  might  do  or  say  something  discre- 
ditable.    I  would  rather  die." 
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"La,  sir!"  said  Mary  Wells,  in  a  broad 
hearty  way,  "  a  cloud  in  your  head  !  You've 
had  a  bad  fall,  and  a  fit  at  top  on't,  and  no 
wonder  your  poor  head  do  ache  at  times. 
You'll  outgrow  that — if  you  take  the  air, 
and  give  over  fretting  about  the  t'other 
thing.  I  tell  you  you'll  hear  the  music  of 
a  child's  voice,  and  little  feet  a-pattering  up 
and  down  this  here  corridor,  before  so  very 
long — if  so  be  you  take  my  advice,  and 
leave  off  fretting  my  lady  with  fretting  of 
yourself.  You  should  consider,  she  is  too 
fond  of  you  to  be  well  when  you  be  ill." 

"  I'll  get  well,  for  her  sake,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  firmly. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.     Mary  Wells  opened  it  so  that  the 
servant  could  see  nothing, 
"  Mr.  Angelo  has  called." 
"  My  lady  will  be  down  directly." 
Mary  Wells  then  slipped  into  the  dress- 
ing-room, and  found  Lady  Bassett  looking 
pale  and  wild.     She  had  heard  every  word. 
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"  There,  he  is  better  already,"  said  Mary 
Wells.  "  He  shall  walk  in  the  garden  with 
you  this  afternoon." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  I  can't  look 
him  in  the  face  now.  Suppose  he  speaks 
to  me  ?" 

"He  will  not.  I'll  manage  that.  You 
won't  have  to  say  a  word.  Only  listen  to 
what  /  say,  and  don't  make  a  liar  of  me. 
He  is  better  already." 

"  How  will  this  end  ?"  cried  Lady  Bas- 
sett,  helplessly.     "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  You  must  go  downstairs,  and  not  come 
here  for  an  hour  at  least,  or  you'll  spoil 
my  work.  Mr.  Angelo  is  in  the  drawing 
room." 

"  I  will  go  to  him." 

Lady  Bassett  slipped  out  by  the  other 
door,  and  it  was  three  hours,  instead  of  one, 
before  she  returned. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was 
afraid  to  face  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Meantime  Mary  Wells  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  her  master ;  and  after  that  she 
retired  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  sat 
down  to  sew  baby-linen  clandestinely. 

After  a  considerable  time,  Lady  Bassett 
came  in,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  She  had  her 
bonnet  on. 

Mary  Wells  looked  at  her  with  black 
eyes  that  flashed  triumph. 

After  so  surveying  her  for  some  time, 
she  said,  "  I  have  been  at  him  again,  and 
there's  a  change  for  the  better  already. 
He  is  not  the  same  man.  You  go  and  see 
else." 
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Lady  Bassett  now  obeyed  her  servant : 
she  rose,  and  crept  like  a  culprit  into  Sir 
Charles's  room.  She  found  him  clean- 
shaved,  dressed  to  perfection,  and  looking 
more  cheerful  than  she  had  seen  him  for 
many  a  long  day.  "  Ah,  Bella,"  said  he, 
"  you  have  your  bonnet  on  ;  let  us  have  a 
walk  in  the  garden." 

Lady  Bassett  opened  her  eyes,  and  con- 
sented eagerly,  though  she  was  very  tired. 

They  walked  together ;  and  Sir  Charles, 
being  a  man  that  never  broke  his  word, 
put  no  direct  question  to  Lady  Bassett,  but 
spoke  cheerfully  of  the  future,  and  told  her 
she  was  his  hope  and  his  all ;  she  would 
baffle  his  enemy,  and  cheer  his  desolate 
hearth. 

She  blushed,  and  looked  confused  and 
distressed ;  then  he  smiled,  and  talked  of 
indifferent  matters,  until  a  pain  in  his  head 
stopped  him ;  then  he  became  confused, 
and,  putting  his  hand  piteously  to  his  head, 
proposed  to  retire  at  once  to  his  own  room. 
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Lady  Bassett  brought  him  in ;  and  he 
reposed  in  silence  on  the  sofa. 

The  next  day,  and  indeed  many  days 
afterwards,  presented  similar  features. 

Mary  Wells  talked  to  her  master  of  the 
bright  days  to  come,  of  the  joy  that  would 
fill  the  house,  if  all  went  well,  and  of  the 
defeat  in  store  for  Richard  Bassett.  She 
spoke  of  this  man  with  strange  virulence, 
said  "  she  would  think  no  more  of  sticking 
a  knife  into  him,  than  of  eating  her 
dinner ;"  and  in  saying  this,  she  showed 
the  white  of  her  eye  in  a  manner  truly 
savage  and  vindictive. 

To  hate  the  same  person  is  a  surer  bond 
than  to  love  the  same  person ;  and  this 
sentiment  of  Mary  "Wells,  coupled  with  her 
uniform  kindness  to  himself,  gave  her  great 
influence  with  Sir  Charles  in  his  present 
weakened  condition.  Moreover,  the  young 
woman  had  an  oily  persuasive  tongue  ;  and 
she  who  persuades  us  is  stronger  than  he 
who  convinces  us. 
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Thus  influenced,  Sir  Charles  walked 
every  day  in  the  garden  with  his  wife,  and 
forbore  all  direct  allusion  to  her  condition, 
though  his  conversation  was  redolent  of  it. 
He  was  still  subject  to  sudden  collapses  of 
the  intellect ;  but  he  became  conscious  when 
they  were  coming  on ;  and,  at  the  first 
warning,  he  would  insist  on  burying  him- 
self in  his  room. 

After  some  days  he  consented  to  take 
short  drives  with  Lady  Bassett  in  the  open 
carriage.  This  made  her  very  joyful.  Sir 
Charles  refused  to  enter  a  single  house,  so 
high  was  his  pride,  and  so  great  his  terror 
lest  he  should  expose  himself;  but  it  was  a 
great  point  gained  that  she  could  take  him 
about  the  county,  and  show  him  in  the 
character  of  a  mere  invalid. 

Everything  now  looked  like  a  cure,  slow, 
perhaps,  but  progressive ;  and  Lady  Bassett 
had  her  joyful  hours,  yet  not  without  a 
bitter  alloy  ;  her  divining  mind  asked  itself 
what   she   should   say    and    do,    when    Sir 
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Charles  should  be  quite  recovered.  This 
thought  tormented  her,  and  sometimes  so 
goaded  her,  that  she  hated  Mary  Wells  for 
her  well-meant  interference,  and,  by  a 
natural  recoil  from  the  familiarity  circum- 
stances had  forced  on  her,  treated  that 
young  woman  with  great  coldness  and 
hauteur. 

The  artful  girl  met  this  with  extreme 
meekness  and  servility ;  the  only  reply  she 
ever  hazarded  was  an  adroit  one ;  she 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  "  How 
much  better  master  do  get,  ever  since  I  took 
in  hand  to  cure  him !" 

This  oblique  retort  seldom  failed.  Lady 
Bassett  would  look  at  her  husband,  and  her 
face  would  clear  ;  and  she  would  generally 
end  by  giving  Mary  a  collar,  or  a  scarf,  or 
something. 

Thus  did  circumstances  enable  the  lower 
nature  to  play  with  the  higher.  Lady 
Bassett's  struggles  were  like  those  of  a  bird 
in  a  silken  net;  they  led  to  nothing;  when 
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it  came  to  the  point,  she  could  neither  do 
nor  say  anything  to  retard  his  cure.  Any 
day  the  Court  of  Chancery,  set  in  motion 
by  Richard  Bassett,  might  issue  a  com- 
mission tie  lunatico,  and,  if  Sir  Charles  was 
not  cured  by  that  time,  Eichard  Bassett 
would  virtually  administer  the  estate — so 
Mr.  Oldfield  had  told  her — and  that,  she 
felt  sure,  would  drive  Sir  Charles  mad  for 
life. 

So  there  was  no  help  for  it.  She  feared, 
she  writhed,  she  hated  herself;  but  Sir 
Charles  got  better  daily  and  so  she  let  her- 
self drift  along. 

Mary  Wells  made  it  fatally  easy  to  her ; 
she  was  the  agent ;  Lady  Bassett  was  silent, 
and  passive. 

After  all  she  had  a  hope  of  extrication. 
Sir  Charles  once  cured,  she  would  make 
him  travel  Europe  with  her.  Money  would 
relieve  her  of  Mary  Wells,  and  distance  cut 
all  the  other  cords. 

And  indeed  a  time  came  when  she  looked 
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back  on  her  present  situation  with  wonder 
at  the  distress  it  had  caused  her.  "  I  was 
in  shallow  water  then,"  said  she — "but 
now !" 


vol.  ii.  a 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Sir  Charles  observed  that  he  was  never 
trusted  alone.  He  remarked  this,  and 
inquired,  with  a  peculiar  eye,  why  that 
was. 

Lady  Bassett  had  the  tact  to  put  on  an 
innocent  look,  and  smile,  and  say,  "  That  is 
true,  dearest ;  I  have  tied  you  to  my  apron- 
string  without  mercy.  But  it  serves  you 
right,  for  having  fits,  and  frightening  me. 
You  get  well,  and  my  tyranny  will  cease 
at  once." 

However,  after  this,  she  often  left  him 
alone  in  the  garden,  to  remove  from  his 
mind  the  notion  that  he  was  under  restraint 
from  her. 
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Mr.  Bassett  observed  this  proceeding  from 
his  tower. 

One  day  Mr.  Angelo  called,  and  Lady 
Bassett  left  Sir  Charles  in  the  garden,  to 
go  and  speak  to  him. 

She  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes, 
when  a  boy  ran  to  Sir  Charles,  and  said, 
';  Oh,  sir,  please  come  to  the  gate  ;  the  lady 
has  had  a  fall,  and  hurt  herself." 

Sir  Charles,  much  alarmed,  followed  the 
boy,  who  took  him  to  a  side  gate  opening 
on  the  high  road.  Sir  Charles  rushed 
through  this,  and  was  passing  between  two 
stout  fellows  that  stood  one  on  each  side 
the  gate,  when  they  seized  him,  and  lifted 
him  in  a  moment  into  a  close  carriage  that 
was  waiting  on  the  spot.  He  struggled, 
and  cried  loudly  for  assistance ;  but  they 
bundled  him  in  and  sprang  in  after  him  :  a 
third  man  closed  the  door  and  got  up  by 
the  side  of  the  coachman.  He  drove  oil1, 
avoiding  the  village,  soon  got  upon  a  broad 
road,  and  bowled  along  at  a  great  rate,  the 
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carriage  being'  light,  and  drawn  by  two 
powerful  horses. 

So  cleverly  and  rapidly  was  it  done,  that, 
but  for  a  woman's  quick  ear,  the  deed 
might  not  have  been  discovered  for  hours. 
But  Mary  Wells  heard  the  cry  for  help 
through  an  open  window,  recognised  Sir 
Charles's  voice,  and  ran  screaming  down- 
stairs to  Lady  Bassett :  she  ran  wildly  out, 
with  Mr.  Angelo,  to  look  for  Sir  Charles. 
He  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Then  she 
ordered  every  horse  in  the  stables  to  be 
saddled ;  and  she  ran  with  Mary  to  the 
place  where  the  cry  had  been  heard. 

For  some  time  no  intelligence  whatever 
could  be  gleaned ;  but  at  last  an  old  man 
was  found,  who  said  he  had  heard  some- 
body cry  out,  and  soon  after  that  a  carriage 
had  come  tearing  by  him,  and  gone  round 
the  corner  :  but  this  direction  was  of  little 
value,  on  account  of  the  many  roads,  any 
one  of  which  it  might  have  taken. 

However,    it    left    no    doubt    that    Sir 
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Charles  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
place  by  force. 

Terror-stricken,  and  pale  as  death,  Lady 
Bassett  never  lost  her  head  for  a  moment. 
Indeed  she  showed  unexpected  fire ;  she 
sent  off  coachman  and  grooms  to  scour  the 
country,  and  rouse  the  gentry  to  help  her ; 
she  gave  them  money,  and  told  them  not 
to  come  back  till  they  had  found  Sir 
Charles. 

Mr.  Angelo  said  eagerly,  "  I'll  go  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and  we  will  arrest 
Eichard  Bassett  on  suspicion." 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  friend !"  sobbed 
Lady  Bassett.  "  Oh,  yes,  it  is  his  doing — 
murderer !" 

Off  went  Mr.  Angelo  on  his  errand. 

He  was  hardly  gone,  when  a  man  was 
seen  running  and  shouting  across  the  fields. 
Lady  Bassett  went  to  meet  him,  surrounded 
by  her  humble  sympathisers.  It  was  young 
Drake  :  he  came  up,  panting,  with  a  double- 
barrelled   gun    in   his    hand — for   he   was 
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allowed  to  shoot  rabbits  on  his  own  little 
farm — and  stammered  out,  "  Ob,  my  lady 
— Sir  Charles — they  have  carried  him  off, 
against  his  will." 

"  Who  ?     Where  ?     Did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  heerd  him  and  all.  I  was 
ferreting  rabbits  by  the  side  of  the  turnpike 
road  yonder,  and  a  carriage  came  tearing 
along,  and  Sir  Charles  put  out  his  head 
and  cried  to  me,  '  Drake,  they  are  kid- 
napping me.  Shoot !'  But  they  pulled  him 
back  out  of  sight." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  husband !  And  did  you 
let  them?     Oh!" 

"  Couldn't  catch  'em,  my  lady  :  so  I  did 
as  I  was  bid ;  got  to  my  gun  as  quick  as 
ever  I  could,  and  gave  the  coachman  both 
barrels  hot." 

"  What,  kill  him  ?" 

"Lord,  no;  'twas  sixty  yards  off;  but 
made  him  holler  and  squeak  a  good  un. 
Put  thirty  or  forty  shots  into  his  back,  I 
know. 
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"  Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Drake.  I'll 
never  forget  that  shot."  Then  she  began 
to  cry. 

"  Doant  ye,  my  lady,  doant  ye,"  said  the 
honest  fellow,  and  was  within  an  ace  of 
blubbering  for  sympathy.  u  We  ain't  a  lot 
o'  babies,  to  see  our  squire  kidnapped.  If 
you  would  lend  Abel  Moss  there,  and  me, 
a  couple  o'  nags,  we'll  catch  them  yet,  my 
lady." 

"  That  we  will,"  cried  Abel.  "  You  take 
me  where  you  fired  that  shot,  and  we'll 
follow  the  fresh  wheel-tracks.  They  can't 
beat  us  while  they  keep  to  a  road." 

The  two  men  were  soon  mounted,  and  in 
pursuit,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  now 
excited  villagers.  But  still  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  had  more  than  an  hour's 
start ;  and  an  hour  was  twelve  miles. 

And  now  Lady  Bassett,  who  had  borne 
up  so  bravely,  was  seized  with  a  deadly 
faintness,  and  supported  into  the  house. 

All  this  spread  like  wildfire,  and  roused 
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the  villagers,  and  they  must  have  a  hand 
in  it.  Parson  had  said  Mr.  Bassett  was  to 
hlame ;  and  that  passed  from  one  to  another, 
and  so  fermented  that,  in  the  evening,  a 
crowd  collected  round  Highmore  House, 
and  demanded  Mr.  Bassett. 

The  servants  were  alarmed,  and  said  he 
was  not  at  home. 

Then  the  men  demanded  boisterously 
what  he  had  done  with  Sir  Charles,  and 
threatened  to  break  the  windows  unless 
they  were  told;  and,  as  nobody  in  the 
house  could  tell  them,  the  women  egged  on 
the  men,  and  they  did  break  the  windows  ; 
but  they  no  sooner  saw  their  own  work, 
than  they  were  a  little  alarmed  at  it,  and 
retired  talking  very  loud,  to  support  their 
waning  courage  and  check  their  rising 
remorse  at  their  deed. 

They  left  a  house  full  of  holes  and 
screams,  and  poor  little  Mrs.  Bassett  half 
dead  with  fright. 

As  for  Lady  Bassett,  she  spent  a  horrible 
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night  of  terror,  suspense,  and  agony.  She 
could  not  lie  down,  nor  even  sit  still ;  she 
walked  incessantly,  wringing  her  hands, 
and  groaning  for  news. 

Mary  Wells  did  all  she  could  to  comfort 
her ;  but  it  was  a  situation  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  alleviate. 

Her  intolerable  suspense  lasted  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  then,  in  the 
still  night,  horses'  feet  came  clattering  up 
to  the  door. 

Lady  Bassett  went  into  the  hall.  It  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  The  great 
door  was  opened,  and  in  clattered  Moss  and 
Drake,  splashed,  and  weary,  and  downcast. 

"  Well  ?"  cried  Lady  Bassett,  clasping 
her  hands. 

"  My  lady,"  said  Moss,  "  we  tracked  the 
carriage  into  the  next  county,  to  a  place 
thirty  miles  from  here — to  a  lodge — and 
there  they  stopped  us.  The  place  is  well 
guarded  with  men  and  great  big  dogs. 
We  heerd  'em  bark,  didn't  us,  Will  ?" 
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"  Ay,"  said  Drake,  dejectedly. 

"  The  man  as  kept  the  lodge  was  short, 
but  civil.  Says  he,  '  This  is  a  place  nobody 
comes  in  but  by  law,  and  nobody  goes  out 
but  by  law.  If  the  gentleman  is  here 
you  may  go  home  and  sleep ;  he  is  safe 
enough.' " 

"  A  prison  ?     No !" 

"  A  'sylum,  my  lady/' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  lady  put  her  band  to  her  heart,  and 
was  silent  a  long  time. 

At  last  she  said  doggedly,  but  faintly, 
"  You  will  go  with  me  to  that  place  to- 
morrow, one  of  you." 

"  I'll  go,  my  lady,"  said  Moss.  "  Will, 
here,  had  better  not  show  his  face.  They 
might  take  the  law  on  him,  for  that  there 
shot." 

Drake  hung  his  head,  and  his  ardour 
was  evidently  cooled  by  discovering  that 
Sir  Charles  had  been  taken  to  a  madhouse. 

Lady  Bassett  saw,  and  sighed,  and  said 
she  would  take  Moss  to  show  her  the  way. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  next  morning]  a  light 
carriage  and  pair  came  round  to  the  Hall 
gate,  and  a  large  basket,  a  portmanteau 
and  a  bag,  were  placed  on  the  roof  under 
care  of  Moss.  Smaller  packages  were  put 
inside ;  and  Lady  Bassett  and  her  maid 
got  in,  both  dressed  in  black. 

They  reached  Bellevue  House  at  half- 
past  two.  The  lodge  gate  was  open,  to 
Lady  Bassett's  surprise,  and  they  drove 
through  some  pleasant  grounds  to  a  large 
white  house. 

The  place  at  first  sight  had  no  distinctive 
character ;  great  ingenuity  had  been  used 
to  secure  the  inmates,  without  seeming  to 
incarcerate  them.  There  were  no  bars 
to  the  lower  front  windows,  and  the  side 
windows,  with  their  defences,  were  shrouded 
by  shrubs.  The  sentinels  were  out  of  sight, 
or  employed  on  some  occupation  or  other, 
but  within  call.  Some  patients  were  play- 
ing at  cricket ;  some  ladies  looking  on ; 
others  strolling  on  the  gravel  with  a  nurse 
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dressed  very  mucli  like  themselves,  who 
did  not  obtrude  her  functions  unnecessarily. 
All  was  apparent  indifference,  and  Argus- 
eyed  vigilance.     So  much  for  the  surface. 

Of  course,  even  at  this  moment,  some  of 
the  locked  rooms  had  violent  and  miserable 
inmates. 

The  hall  door  opened  as  the  carriage  drew 
up  ;  a  respectable  servant  came  forward. 

Lady  Bassett  handed  him  her  card,  and 
said,  "  I  am  come  to  see  my  husband,  sir." 

The  man  never  moved  a  muscle,  but 
said,  "  You  must  wait,  if  you  please,  till 
I  take  your  card  in." 

He  soon  returned,  and  said,  "  Dr.  Suaby 
is  not  here,  but  the  gentleman  in  charge 
will  see  you." 

Lady  Bassett  got  out,  and,  beckoning 
Mary  Wells,  followed  the  servant  into  a 
curious  room,  half  library,  half  chemist's 
shop ;  they  called  it  "  the  laboratory." 

Here  she  found  a  tall  man  leaning  on  a 
dirty  mantelpiece,  who  received  her  stiffly. 
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He  had  a  pale  moustache,  very  thin  lips,  and 
altogether  a  severe  manner.  His  head  bald 
rather  prematurely,  and  whiskers  abundant. 

Lady  Bassett  looked  him  all  over  with 
one  glance  of  her  woman's  eye,  and  saw 
she  had  a  hard  and  vain  man  to  deal  with. 

"  Are  you  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
house  belongs  ?"  she  faltered. 

"  No,  madam ;  I  am  in  charge,  during 
Doctor  Suaby's  absence." 

"  That  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Sir,  I 
am  come  to  see  my  dear  husband." 

"  Have  you  an  order  ?" 

"  An  order,  sir  ?      I  am  his  wife." 

Mr.  Salter  shrugged  his  shoulders  a 
little,  and  said,  "  I  have  no  authority  to 
let  any  visitor  see  a  patient,  without  an 
order  from  the  person  by  whose  authority  he 
is  placed  here,  or  else  an  order  from  the 
Commissioners." 

"  But  that  cannot  apply  to  his  wife  ;  to 
her  who  is  one  with  him,  for  better  for 
worse,  in  sickness  or  health." 
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"  It  seems  hard ;  but  I  have  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter.  The  patient  only 
came  yesterday  —  much  excited.  He  is 
better  to-day,  and  an  interview  with  you 
would  excite  him  again." 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  no  !  I  can  always  soothe 
him.  I  will  be  so  mild,  so  gentle.  You 
can  be  present,  and  hear  every  word  I  say. 
I  will  only  kiss  him,  and  tell  him  who  has 
done  this,  and  to  be  brave,  for  his  wife 
watches  over  him  ;  and,  sir,  I  will  beg  him 
to  be  patient,  and  not  blame  you,  nor  any 
of  the  people  here." 

"  Very  proper,  very  proper ;  but  really 
this  interview  must  be  postponed,  till  you 
have  an  order,  or  Dr.  Suaby  returns.  He 
can  violate  his  own  rules,  if  he  likes ;  but  I 
cannot,  and,  indeed,  I  dare  not." 

"  Dare  not  let  a  lady  see  her  husband  ? 
Then  you  are  not  a  man.  Oh,  can  this  be 
England  ?     It  is  too  inhuman." 

Then  she  began  to  cry,  and  wring  her 
hands. 
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"  This  is  very  painful,"  said  Mr.  Salter, 
and  left  the  room. 

The  respectable  servant  looked  in  soon 
after,  and  Lady  Bassett  told  him,  between 
her  sobs,  that  she  had  brought  some  clothes 
and  things  for  her  husband.  "  Surely,  sir," 
said  she,  "  they  will  not  refuse  me  that  ?" 

"  Lord,  no,  ma'am,"  said  the  man.  "  You 
can  give  them  to  the  keeper  and  nurse  in 
charge  of  him." 

Lady  Bassett  slipped  a  guinea  into  the 
man's  hand  directly.  "  Let  me  see  those 
people,"  said  she. 

The  man  winked,  and  vanished  :  he  soon 
reappeared,  and  said  loudly,  "  Now,  madam, 
if  you  will  order  the  things  into  the  hall." 

Lady  Bassett  came  out,  and  gave  the 
order. 

A  short,  bull-necked  man,  and  rather  a 
pretty  young  woman  with  a  flaunting  cap, 
bestirred  themselves  getting  down  the 
things ;  and  Mr.  Salter  came  out  and  looked 
on. 
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Lady  Bassett  called  Mary  Wells,  and 
gave  her  a  five-pound  note  to  slip  into  the 
man's  hand.  She  telegraphed  the  girl, 
who  instantly  came  near  her  with  an  india- 
rubber  bath,  and,  affecting  ignorance, 
asked  her  what  that  was. 

Lady  Bassett  dropped  two  sovereigns 
into  the  bath,  and  said,  "  Ten  times,  twenty 
times  that,  if  you  are  kind  to  him.  Tell 
him  it  is  his  cousin's  doing,  .but  his  wife 
watches  over  him." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  girl.  "  Come  again 
when  the  doctor  is  here." 

All  this  passed,  in  swift  whispers,  a  few 
yards  from  Mr.  Salter,  and  he  now  came 
forward,  and  offered  his  arm  to  conduct 
Lady  Bassett  to  the  carriage. 

But  the  wretched  heart-broken  wife 
forgot  her  art  of  pleasing ;  she  shrank  from 
him  with  a  faint  cry  of  aversion,  and  got 
into  her  carriage  unaided.  Mary  Wells 
followed  her. 

Mr.  Salter  was  unwilling  to  receive  this 
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rebuff.  He  followed,  and  said,  "The 
clothes  shall  be  given,  with  any  message 
you  may  think  fit  to  entrust  to  me." 

Lady  Bassett  turned  away  sharply  from 
him,  and  said  to  Mary  Wells,  "  Tell  him  to 
drive  home.  Home  !  I  have  none  now. 
Its  light  is  torn  from' me." 

The  carriage  drove  away  as  she  uttered 
these  piteous  words. 

She  cried  at  intervals  all  the  way  home ; 
and  could  hardly  drag  herself  upstairs  to  bed. 
Mr.  Angelo  called  next  day  with  bad 
news.  Not  a  magistrate  would  move  a 
finger  against  Mr.  Bassett ;  he  had  the  law 
on  his  side.  "  Sir  Charles  was  evidently 
insane  ;  it  was  quite  proper  he  should  be 
put  in  security,  before  he  did  some  mis- 
chief to  himself  or  Lady  Bassett.  They 
say,  why  was  he  hidden  for  two  months,  if 
there  was  not  something  very  wrong?" 

Lady  Bassett  ordered  the  carriage,  and 
paid  several  calls,  to  counteract  this  fatal 
impression. 
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She  found,  to  her  horror,  she  might  as 
well  try  to  move  a  rock.  There  was  plenty 
of  kindness,  and  pity  ;  but,  the  moment  she 
began  to  assure  them  her  husband  was  not 
insane,  she  was  met  with  the  dead  silence 
of  polite  incredulity.  One  or  two  old 
friends  went  further,  and  said,  "  My  dear, 
we  are  told  he  could  not  be  taken  away 
without  two  doctors'  certificates ;  now, 
consider,  they  must  know  better  than  you. 
Have  patience,  and  let  them  cure  him." 

Lady  Bassett  withdrew  her  friendship 
on  the  spot  from  two  ladies,  for  contradict- 
ing her  on  such  a  subject  :  she  returned 
home  almost  wild  herself. 

In  the  village  her  carriage  was  stopped 
by  a  woman  with  her  hair  all  flying,  who 
told  her  in  a  lamentable  voice  that  Squire 
Bassett  had  sent  nine  men  to  prison  for 
taking  Sir  Charles's  part  and  ill-treating 
his  captors. 

"  My  lawyer  shall  defend  them  at  my  ex- 
pense," said  Lady  Bassett  with  a  sigh. 
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At  last  she  got  home,  and  went  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  there  was  Mary  Wells 
waiting  to  dress  her. 

She   tottered  in,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 
But,  after  this  temporary  exhaustion,  came  a 
rising  tempest  of  passion  ;  her  eyes  roved, 
her  fingers  worked,  and  her  heart  seemed  to 
come  out  of  her  in  words  of  fire.     "  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  all  the  county.     That  villain 
has  only  to  say  '  Mad,'  and  all  turn  from 
me,  as  if  an  angel  of  truth  had  said  '  Crimi- 
nal.'    We  have  no  friend  but  one,  and  she 
is  my  servant  :   now  go  and  envy  wealth 
and  titles.     No   wife    in  this  parish  is    so 
poor   as   I  ;   powerless  in   the    folds    of  a 
serpent.     I  can't  see  my  husband  without 
an  order  from  him.     He  is  all  power,  I  and 
mine  all  weakness."  She  raised  her  clenched 
fists,  she  clutched  her  beautiful  hair  as  if 
she  would   tear   it  out  by  the  roots.     "  I 
shall  go  mad  !  I  shall  go  mad  !     No  !"  said 
she,  all    of  a  sudden,   "  that  will   not  do. 
That  is  what  he  wants — and  then  my  dar- 
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ling  would  be  defenceless.  I  will  not  go 
mad."  Then  suddenly  grinding  her  white 
teeth,  u  I'll  teach  him  to  drive  a  lady  to 
despair.     I'll  fight."  ' 

She  descended,  almost  without  a 
break,  from  the  fury  of  a  Pythoness  to  a 
strange  calm.  Oh  !  then  it  is  her  sex  are 
dangerous. 

"  Don't  look  so  pale,"  said  she,  and  she 
actually  smiled.  "  All  is  fair,  against  so 
foul  a  villain.  You  and  I  will  defeat  him. 
Dress  me,  Mary." 

Mary  Wells,  carried  away  by  the  unusual 
violence  of  a  superior  mind,  was  quite 
bewildered. 

Lady  Bassett  smiled  a  strange  smile,  and 
said,  "  I'll  show  you  how  to  dress  me ;"  and 
she  did  give  her  a  lesson  that  astonished  her. 

"  And  now,"  said  Lady  Bassett,  "  I  shall 
dress  you."  And  she  took  a  loose  full  dress 
out  of  her  wardrobe,  and  made  Mary  Wells 
put  it  on ;  but  first  she  inserted  some 
stuffing  so  adroitly,  that  Mary  seemed  very 
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buxom,  but  what  she  wished  to  hide  was 
hidden.  Not  so  Lady  Bassett  herself ;  her 
figure  looked  much  rounder  than  in  the 
last  dress  she  wore. 

With  all  this  she  was  late  for  dinner, 
and,  when  she  went  down,  Mr.  Angelo  had 
just  finished  telling  Mr.  Oldfield  of  the 
mishap  to  the  villagers. 

Lady  Bassett  came  in  animated  and 
beautiful. 

Dinner  was  announced  directly,  and  a 
commonplace  conversation  kept  up,  till  the 
servants  were  got  rid  of.  She  then  told 
Mr.  Oldfield  how  she  had  been  refused 
admittance  to  Sir  Charles  at  Bellevue 
House,  a  plain  proof,  to  her  mind,  they 
knew  her  husband  was  not  insane ;  and 
begged  him  to  act  with  energy,  and  get 
Sir  Charles  out,  before  his  reason  could  be 
permanently  injured  by  the  outrage,  and 
the  horror  of  his  situation. 

This  led  to  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Angelo  and  Lady  Bassett  threw  out  various 
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suggestions,  and  Mr.  Oldfield  cooled  their 
ardour  with  sound  objections.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  Statutes  de  Lunatico,  and 
said  they  had  been  strictly  observed,  both 
in  the  capture  of  Sir  Charles,  and  in  Mr. 
Salter's  refusal  to  let  the  wife  see  the 
husband.  In  short,  he  appeared  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  see  anything  except  the 
strong  legal  position  of  the  adverse  party. 

Mr.  Oldfield  was  one  of  those  prudent 
lawyers,  who  search  for  the  adversary  s 
strong  points,  that  their  clients  may  not 
be  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  that  is  very  wise 
of  them.  But  wise  things  require  to  be 
done  wisely  :  he  sometimes  carried  this 
system  so  far  as  to  discourage  his  client  too 
much.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  make  your 
client  think  his  case  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
and  then  win  it  for  him  easily ;  that 
gratifies  your  own  foible,  professional 
vanity.  But  suppose,  with  your  discourag- 
ing him  so,  he  flings  up,  or  compromises, 
a   winning   case  ?     Suppose   he   takes   the 
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huff,  and  goes  to  some  other  lawyer,  who 
will  warm  him  with  hopes,  instead  of 
cooling  him  with  a  one-sided  and  hostile 
view  of  his  case  ? 

In  the  present  discussion  Mr.  OldfielcVs 
habit  of  beginning  by  admiring  his  adver- 
saries, together  with  his  knowledge  of  law 
and  little  else,  and  his  secret  conviction 
that  Sir  Charles  was  unsound  of  mind, 
combined  to  paralyse  him ;  and,  not  being 
a  man  of  invention,  he  could  not  see  his 
way  out  of  the  wood  at  all  :  he  could 
negative  Mr.  Angelo's  suggestions,  and 
give  good  reasons,  but  he  could  not,  or  did 
not,  suggest  anything  better  to  be  done. 

Lady  Bassett  listened  to  his  negative 
wisdom  with  a  bitter  smile,  and  said  at 
last,  with  a  sigh,  "  It  seems,  then,  we  are 
to  sit  quiet,  and  do  nothing,  while  Mr. 
Bassett  and  his  solicitor  strike  blow  upon 
blow.  There — I'll  fight  my  own  battle ; 
and  do  you  try  and  find  some  way  of  de- 
fending the  poor  souls  that  are  in  trouble 
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because  they  did  not  sit  with  their  hands 
before  them,  when  their  benefactor  was 
outraged.  Command  my  purse,  if  money 
will  save  them  from  a  prison." 

Then  she  rose  with  dignity,  and  walked 
like  a  camelopard  all  down  the  room  on 
the  side  opposite  Mr.  Oldfield.  Angelo 
flew  to  open  the  door,  and  in  a  whisper 
begged  a  word  with  her  in  private.  She 
bowed  assent,  and  passed  on  from  the  room. 

"  What  a  fine  creature  !"  said  Mr.  Old- 
field.     "  How  she  walks !" 

Mr.  Angelo  made  no  reply  to  this,  but 
asked  him  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  poor 
men  :  "  they  will  be  up  before  the  Bench 
to-morrow." 

Stung  a  little  by  Lady  Bassett's  remark, 
Mr.  Oldfield  answered  promptly,  "  We 
must  get  some  tradesmen  to  bail  them,  with 
our  money.  It  will  only  be  a  few  pounds 
a-piece.  If  the  bail  is  accepted,  they 
shall  offer  pecuniary  compensation,  and  get 
up   a   defence ;    find    somebody  to     swear 
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Sir  Cbarles  was  sane — that  sort  of  evidence 
is  always  to  be  got.  Counsel  must  do  the 
rest.  Simple  natives — benefactor  outraged 
— honest  impulse — regretted,  the  moment 
they  understood  the  capture  had  been 
legally  made.  Then  throw  dirt  on  the 
plaintiff.  He  is  malicious,  and  can  be 
proved  to  have  forsworn  himself  in  Bassett 
v.  Bassett." 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mary  Wells  put 
in  her  head.  "  If  you  please,  sir,  my  lady 
is  tired,  and  she  wishes  to  say  a  word  to 
you,  before  she  goes  upstairs." 

"  Excuse  me,  one  minute,"  said  Mr. 
Angelo,  and  followed  Mary  Wells.  She 
ushered  him  into  a  boudoir,  where  he  found 
Lady  Bassett  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
her  head  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
sadly  on  the  carpet. 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  said,  "  Well,  what 
do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?" 

u  It  is  about  Mr.  Oldfield.  He  is  clearly 
incompetent." 
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"I  don't  know.  I  snubbed  him,  poor 
man  :  but  if  the  law  is  all  against  us  !" 

"  How  does  he  know  that  ?  He  assumes 
it,  because  he  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
enemy.  How  does  he  know  they  have 
done  everything  the  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
quires ?  And,  if  they  have,  Law  is  not 
invincible.  When  Law  defies  Morality, 
it  gets  baffled,  and  trampled  on,  in  all 
civilised  communities." 

"  I  never  heard  that  before." 

"But  you  would,  if  you  had  been  at 
Oxford,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  Ah." 

"  What  we  want  is  a  man  of  genius,  of 
invention,  a  man  who  will  see  every  chance, 
take  every  chance  lawful  or  unlawful,  and 
fight  with  all  manner  of  weapons." 

Lady  Bassett's  eye  flashed  a  moment. 
"  Ah  !"  said  she  ;  "  but  where  can  I  find 
such  a  man,  with  knowledge  to  guide  his 
zeal ?" 

"  I  think  I  know  of  a  man,  who  could  at 
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all  events  advise  you,  if  you  would  ask 
him." 

"  Ah  !     Who  ?" 

"  He  is  a  writer ;  and  opinions  vary  as 
to  his  merit.  Some  say  he  has  talent  ; 
others  say  it  is  all  eccentricity  and  affecta- 
tion. One  thing  is  certain,  his  books  bring 
about  the  changes  he  demands.  And  then 
he  is  in  earnest ;  he  has  taken  a  good 
many  alleged  lunatics  out  of  confinement." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  then  let  us  apply  to  him 
at  once." 

"  He  lives  in  London ;  but  I  have  a 
friend  who  knows  him.  May  I  send  an 
outline  to  him  through  that  friend,  and  ask 
him  whether  he  can  advise  you  in  the 
matter  ?" 

"  You  may  ;  and  thank  you  a  thousand 
times !" 

"  A  mind  like  that,  with  knowledge, 
zeal,  and  invention,  must  surely  throw 
some  light." 

"  One  would  think  so,  dear  friend." 
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"  I'll  write  to-night,  and  send  a  letter  to 
Greatrex  ;  we  shall  perhaps  get  an  answer 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Ah,  you  are  not  the  one  to  go  to  sleep 
in  the  service  of  a  friend.  A  writer,  did 
you  say  ?     What  does  he  write  ?" 

"  Fiction." 

"  What,  novels  ?" 

"  And  dramas  and  all." 

Lady  Bassett  sighed  incredulously.  "  I 
should  never  think  of  going  to  Fiction  for 
wisdom." 

"  When  the  Family  Calas  were  about  to 
be  executed  unjustly,  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  in  France, 
one  man  in  a  nation  saw  the  error,  and 
fought  for  the  innocent,  and  saved  them ; 
and  that  one  wise  man,  in  a  nation  of  fools, 
was  a  writer  of  fiction." 

"  Oh ;  a  learned  Oxonian  can  always 
answer  a  poor  ignorant  thing  like  me.  One 
swallow  does  not  make  summer,  for  all 
that:' 
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"  But  this  writer's  fictions  are  not  like 
the  novels  you  read ;  they  are  works  of 
laborious  research.  Besides  he  is  a  lawyer, 
as  well  as  a  novelist." 

"  Oh,  if  he  is  a  lawyer  !" 

"  Then  I  may  write." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Bassett,  despondingly. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  Oldfield  ?" 

"  Send  him  to  the  drawing-room.  I  will 
go  down,  and  endure  him  for  another  hour# 
You  can  write  your  letter  here,  and  then 
please  come  and  relieve  me  of  Mr.  Nega- 
tive." 

She  rang,  and  ordered  coffee  and  tea 
into  the  drawing-room ;  and  Mr.  Oldfield 
found  her  very  cold  company. 

In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Angelo  came  down, 
looking  flushed  and  very  handsome  ;  and 
Lady  Bassett  had  some  fresh  tea  made  for 
him. 

This  done,  she  bade  the  gentlemen  good- 
night, and  went  to  her  room  :  here  she 
found  Mary  Wells  full  of  curiosity  to  know 
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whether  the  lawyer  would  get  Sir  Charles 
out  of  the  asylum. 

Lady  Bassett  gave  loose  to  her  indigna- 
tion, and  said  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  Nullity.  "  Mary,  he  could  not 
see.  I  gave  him  every  opportunity.  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  room  before  him, 
after  dinner  ;  and  I  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  moved  about,  and  yet  he  could ' 
not  see." 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  tell  him,  that  is 
all." 

"  Never  :  no  more  shall  you.  I'll  not 
trust  my  fate,  and  Sir  Charles's,  to  a  man 
that  has  no  eyes." 

For  this  feminine  reason  she  took  a  spite 
against  poor  Oldfield ;  but,  to  Mr.  Angelo, 
she  suppressed  the  real  reason,  and  entered 
into  that  ardent  gentleman's  grounds  of 
discontent,  though  these  alone  would  not 
have  entirely  dissolved  her  respect  for  the 
family  solicitor. 

Next  afternoon  Angelo  came  to  her  in 
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great  distress  and  ire.  "  Beaten  !  beaten  ! 
and  all  through  our  adversaries  having 
more  talent.  Mr.  Bassett  did  not  appear 
at  first.  Wheeler  excused  him,  on  the 
ground  that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill 
through  the  fright.  Bassett' s  servants 
were  called,  and  swore  to  the  damage 
and  to  the  men,  all  but  one.  He  got  off. 
Then  Oldfield  made  a  dry  speech;  and 
a  tradesman  he  had  prepared  offered  bail. 
The  magistrates  were  consulting,  when  in 
burst  Mr.  Bassett,  all  in  black,  and  made  a 
speech  fifty  times  stronger  than  Oldfield's, 
and  sobbed,  and  told  them  the  rioters  had 
frightened  his  wife  so,  she  had  been  prema- 
turely confined,  and  the  child  was  dead. 
Could  they  take  bail  for  a  riot,  a  dastardly 
attack  by  a  mob  of  cowards  on  a  poor  de- 
fenceless woman,  the  gentlest  and  most 
inoffensive  creature  in  England  ?  Then  he 
went  on  :  '  They  were  told  /was  not  in  the 
house ;  and  then  they  found  courage  to 
fling  stones,  to  terrify  my  wife,   and    kill 
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my  child.  Poor  soul !'  he  said,  '  she  lies 
between  life  and  death  herself :  and  I  come 
here  in  an  agony  of  fear,  but  I  come  for 
justice  ;  the  man  of  straw,  who  offers  bail, 
is  furnished  with  the  money  by  those  who 
stimulated  the  outrage.  Defeat  that  fraud, 
and  teach  these  cowards,  who  war  on  de- 
fenceless ladies,  that  there  is  humanity,  and 
justice,  and  law  in  the  land.'  Then  Oldfield 
tried  to  answer  him  with  his  hems  and  his 
haws ;  but  Bassett  turned  on  him  like  a 
giant,  and  swept  him  away." 
"  Poor  woman !" 

"  Ah  !  that  is  true  :  I  am  afraid  I  have 
thought  too  little  of  her.  But  you  suffer, 
and  so  must  she.  It  is  the  most  terrible 
feud  :  one  would  think  this  was  Corsica, 
instead  of  England,  only  the  fighting  is 
not  done  with  daggers.  But,  after  this, 
pray  lean  no  more  on  that  Oldfield.  We 
were  all  carried  away  at  first ;  but,  now  I 
think  of  it,  Bassett  must  have  been  in  the 
Court,  and  held  back  to  make  the  climax. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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Oh,  yes !  it  was  another  surprise,  and 
another  success.  They  are  all  sent  to 
gaol.  Superior  generalship !  If  Wheeler 
had  been  our  man,  we  should  have  had 
eight  wives  crying  for  pity,  each  with  one 
child  in  her  arms,  and  another  holding  on 
to  her  apron.  Do,  pray,  Lady  Bassett,  dis- 
miss that  Nullity." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  do  that ;  he  is  Sir  Charles's 
lawyer ;  but  I  have  promised  you  to  seek 
advice  elsewhere,  and  so  I  will." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
tolling  of  .the  church  bell. 

The  first  note  startled  Lady  Bassett,  and 
she  turned  pale. 

"  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Angelo  regret- 
fully. "  I  have  to  bury  Mr.  Bassett 's  little 
boy  :  he  lived  an  hour." 

Lady  Bassett  sat,  and  heard  the  bell 
toll. 

Strange  sad  thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind.  "  Is  it  saddest  when  it  tolls,  or 
when  it  rings — that  bell  ?     He  has  killed 
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his  own  child,  by  robbing  me  of  my  hus- 
band. We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  after 
all,  let  Wheeler  be  ever  so  cunning,  and 
Oldfield  ever  so  simple. — And  I  am  not 
acting  by  that. — Where  #  is  my  trust  in 
God's  justice? — 0  thou  of  little  faith! — 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Love  is  stronger  in  me 
than  faith — stronger  than  anything  in 
heaven  or  earth.  God  forgive  me — God 
help  me — I  will  go  back. 

"  But,  oh !  to  stand  still,  and  be  good, 
and  simple,  and  so  see  my  husband  trampled 
on  by  a  cunning  villain  ! 

"  Why  is  there  a  future  state,  where 
everything  is  to  be  different  ?  no  hate ;  no 
injustice ;  all  love.  Why  is  it  not  all  of  a 
piece  ?  Why  begin  wrong,  if  it  is  to  end 
all  right  ?  If  I  was  omnipotent,  it  should 
be  right  from  the  first. — 0  thou  of  little 
faith  ! — Ah  me  !  it  is  hard  to  see  fools  and 
devils,  and  realise  angels  unseen.  Oh  that 
I  could  shut  my  eyes  in  faith,  and  go  to 
sleep,  and  drift  on  the  right  path ;  for  1 
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shull  never  take  it  with  my  eyes  open,  and 
my  heart  bleeding  for  him." 

Then  her  head  fell  languidly  back,  her 
eyes  closed,  and  the  tears  welled  through 
them  :  they  knew  the  way  by  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Next  morning  in  came  Mr.  Angelo,  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"  I  have  got  a  letter,  a  most  gratifying 
one.  My  friend  called  on  Mr.  Eolfe,  and 
gave  him  my  lines ;  and  he  replies  direct 
to  me.     May  I  read  you  his  letter  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  <  Dear  Sir, 

" '  TJie   case  you   have  sent   me,    of   a 

gentleman  .  confined    on   certificates  by   order 

* 

of  an  interested  relative — as  you  presume, 
for  you  have  not  seen  the  order — and  on 
grounds  you  think  insufficient,  is  interesting, 
and  some  of  it  looks  true  :  but  there  are  gaps 
in  the  statement,  and  I  dare  not  advise  in  so 
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nice  a  matter,  till  these  are  filled ;  but  that  I 
suspect  can  only  be  done  by  the  lady  herself. 
She  had  better  call  on  me  in  person ;  it  may 
be  worth  her  while.  At  home  every  day, 
10 — 3,  this  week.  As  for  yourself,  you  need 
not  address  me  through  Greatrex.  I  have 
seen  you  pull  No.  6,  and  afterwards  stroke, 
in  the  University  boat,  and  you  dived  in  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  and  saved  a  sailor.  See 
"  Ryde  Journal''  Aug.  10,  p.  4,  col.  3  ,• 
cited  in  my  Day-book  Aug.  10,  and  also  in 
my  Index  hominum,  in  voce  "  Angelo " — 
ha  !  ha  !  here's  a  fellow  for  detail. 
"  '  Yours  very  truly, 

"  '  Rolfe.'  " 

"  And  did  you  ?" 
"  Did  I  what  ?" 
"  Dive,  and  save  a  soldier." 
"  No  ;  I  nailed  him  just  as  he  was  sink- 
ing," 

"  How  good  and  brave  you  are  !" 
Angelo  blushed  like  a  girl.     "  It  makes 
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me  too  happy,  to  hear  such  words  from 
you.  But  I  vote  we  don't  talk  about  me. 
Will  you  call  on  Mr.  Eolfe  ?" 

"  Is  he  married  ?" 

Angelo  opened  his  eyes  at  the  question. 
"  I  think  not,"  said  he  :  "  indeed  I  know 
he  is  not." 

"  Could  you  get  him  down  here  ?" 

Angelo  shook  his  head.  "  If  he  knew  you 
— perhaps — but  can  you  expect  him  to  come 
here  upon  your  business  ?  These  popular 
writers  are  spoiled  by  the  ladies.  I  doubt 
if  he  would  walk  across  the  street  to  advise 
a  stranger.     Candidly,  why  should  he  ?" 

"  No  :  arid  it  was  ridiculous  vanity  to 
suppose  he  would.  But  I  never  called  on 
a  gentleman  in  my  life." 

"  Take  me  with  you.  You  can  go  up  at 
nine,  and  be  back  to  a  late  dinner." 

"  I  shall  never  have  the  courage  to  go. 
Let  me  have  his  letter." 

He  gave  her  the  letter,  and  she  took  it 
away. 
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At  six  o'clock  she  sent  Mary  "Wells  to 
Mr.  Angelo,  with  a  note  to  say  she  had 
studied  Mr.  Eolfe's  letter,  and  there  was 
more  in  it  than  she  had  thought ;  but  his 
going  off  from  her  husband  to  boat-racing 
seemed  trivial,  and  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  go  to  London  to  consult  a 
novelist  on  such  a  serious  matter. 

At  nine  she  sent  to  say  she  should  go, 
but  could  not  think  of  dragging  him  there  : 
she  should  take  her  maid. 

Before  eleven  she  half  repented  this 
resolution,  but  her  maid  kept  her  to  it  : 
and  at  half- past  twelve  next  day  they 
reached  Mr.  Rolfe's  door ;  an  old-fashioned 
mean-looking  house,  in  one  of  the  briskest 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis ;  a  cab- 
stand opposite  the  door,  and  a  tide  of 
omnibuses  passing  it. 

Lady  Bassett  viewed  the  place  discon- 
tentedly, and  said  to  herself,  "  What  a 
poky  little  place  for  a  writer  to  live  in  ; 
how  noisy,  how  unpoetical." 
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They  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened 
by  a  maid-servant. 

"  Is  Mr.  Eolfe  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Please  give  me  your 
card,  and  write  the  business." 

Lady  Bassett  took  out  her  card,  and 
wrote  a  line  or  two  on  the  back  of  it.  The 
maid  glanced  at  it,  and  showed  her  into  a 
room,  while  she  took  the  card  to  her  master. 

The  room  was  rather  long,  low,  and 
nondescript.  Scarlet  flock  paper.  Curtains 
and  sofas  green  Utrecht  velvet.  Wood- 
work and  pillars  white  and  gold.  Two 
windows  looking  on  the  street.  At  the 
other  end  folding  doors  with  scarcely  any 
wood-work,  all  plate  glass,  but  partly 
hidden  by  heavy  curtains  of  the  same 
colour  and  material  as  the  others. 

Accustomed  to  large,  lofty  rooms,  Lady 
Bassett  felt  herself  in  a  long  box  here  ;  but 
the  colours  pleased  her.  She  said  to  Mary 
Wells,  "  What  a  funny,  cosy  little  place, 
for  a  gentleman  to  live  in." 
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Mr.  Eolfe  was  engaged  with  some  one, 
and  she  was  kept  waiting  ;  this  was  quite 
new  to  her,  and  discouraged  her,  already 
intimidated  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation. 

She  tried  to  encourage  herself,  by  saying 
it  was  for  her  husband  she  did  this  unusual 
thing;  but  she  felt  very  miserable,  and 
inclined  to  cry. 

At  las^  a  bell  rang ;  the  maid  came  in, 
and  invited  Lady  Bassett  to  follow  her. 
She  opened  the  glass  folding  doors,  and 
took  them  into  a  small  conservatory,  walled 
like  a  grotto,  with  ferns  sprouting  out  of 
rocky  fissures,  and  spars  sparkling ;  water 
dripping.  Then  she  opened  two  more  glass 
folding  doors,  and  ushered  them  into  an 
empty  room,  the  like  of  which  Lady  Bassett 
had  never  seen ;  it  was  large  in  itself,  and 
multiplied  ten-fold  by  great  mirrors  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  with  no  frames  but  a  narrow 
oak  beading ;  opposite  her,  on  entering, 
was  a  bay  window  all  plate  glass,  the 
central  panes  of  which  opened,  like  doors, 
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upon  a  pretty  little  garden  that  glowed 
with  colour,  and  was  backed  by  fine  trees 
belonging  to  the  nation  ;  for  this  garden 
ran  up  to  the  wall  of  Hyde  Park. 

The  numerous  and  large  mirrors  all 
down  to  the  ground  laid  hold  of  the 
garden  and  the  flowers,  and  by  double 
and  treble  reflection  filled  the  room  with 
nooks  of  verdure  and  colour. 

To  confuse  the  eye  still  more,  a  quantity 
of  young  india-rubber  trees,  with  glossy 
leaves,  were  placed  before  the  large  central 
mirror.  The  carpet  was  a  warm  velvet- 
pile,  the  walls  were  distempered,  a  French 
grey,  not  cold,  but  with  a  tint  of  mauve 
that  gave  a  warm  and  cheering  bloom ; 
this  soothing  colour  gave  great  effect  to 
the  one  or  two  masterpieces  of  painting 
that  hung  on  the  walls,  and  to  the  gilt 
frames ;  the  furniture,  oak  and  marqueterie 
highly  polished  ;  the  curtains,  scarlet  me- 
rino, through  which  the  sun  shone,  and, 
being  a  London  sun,  diffused  a  mild  rosy 
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tint   favourable   to    female    faces.       Not    a 
sound  of  London  could  be  beard. 

So  far,  the  room  was  romantic ;  but  there 
was  a  prosaic  corner  to  shock  those,  who 
fancy  that  fiction  is  the  spontaneous  over- 
flow of  a  poetic  fountain  fed  by  nature 
only ;  between  the  fireplace  and  the 
window,  and  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
wall,  stood  a  gigantic  writing-table,  with 
the  signs  of  hard  labour  on  it,  and  of 
severe  system.  Three  plated  buckets,  each 
containing  three  pints  full  of  letters  to  be 
answered,  other  letters  to  be  pasted  into  a 
classified  guard-book,  loose  notes  to  be 
pasted  into  various  books  and  classified  (for 
this  writer  used  to  sneer  at  the  learned 
men  who  say,  "  I  will  look  among  my  papers 
for  it ;"  lie  held  that  every  written  scrap 
ought  either  to  be  burnt,  or  pasted  into  a 
classified  guard -book,  where  it  could  be 
found  by  consulting  the  index)  ;  five  things 
like  bankers'  bill-books,  into  whose  several 
compartments    MS.    notes   and   newspaper 
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cuttings    were    thrown,    as    a    preliminary 
towards  classification  in  books. 

Underneath  the  table  was  a  formidable 
array  of  note-books,  standing  upright,  and 
labelled  on  their  backs.     There  were  about 
twenty  large  folios,  of  classified  facts,  ideas, 
and  pictures ;  for  the  very  wood-cuts  were 
all  indexed  and  classified  on  the  plan  of  a 
tradesman's    ledger ;     there    was   also    the 
receipt-book  of  the   year,   treated  on   the 
same  plan.     Receipts  on  a  file  would  not 
do  for  this  romantic  creature  :  if  a  trades- 
man   brought  a   bill,  he   must  be  able  to 
turn  to  that  tradesman's  name  in  a  book, 
and    prove    in    a   moment  whether  it  had 
been  paid  or  not.     Then  there  was  a  col- 
lection   of   solid    quartos,    and    of   smaller 
folio    guard-books    called    Indexes.     There 
was  "Index  rerum  et  journalium" — "In- 
dex rerum  et  librorum  " — "  Index  rerum  et 
hominum " — and   a   lot   more :    indeed    so 
many  that,  by  way  of  climax,  there  was  a 
fat  folio  ledger,  entitled  "Index  ad  Indices." 
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By  the  side  of  the  table  were  six  or 
seven  thick  pasteboard  cards,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  large  portfolio,  and  on  these 
the  author's  notes  and  extracts  were  col- 
lected from  all  his  repertories  into  some- 
thing like  a  focus,  for  a  present  purpose. 
He  was  writing  a  novel  based  on  facts  ; 
facts,  incidents,  living  dialogue,  pictures, 
reflections,  situations,  were  all  on  these 
cards  to  choose  from,  and  arranged  in 
headed  columns ;  and  some  portions  of  the 
work  he  was  writing  on  this  basis  of  im- 
agination and  drudgery  lay  on  the  table  in 
two  forms,  his  own  writing,  and  his 
secretary's  copy  thereof,  the  latter  corrected 
for  the  press.  This  copy  was  half  margin, 
and  so  provided  for  additions  and  improve- 
ments ;  but  for  one  addition  there  were  ten 
excisions,  great  and  small. 

Lady  Bassett  had  just  time  to  take  in 
the  beauty  and  artistic  character  of  the 
place,  and  to  realise  the  appalling  drudgery 
that   stamped   it   a    workshop,    when    the 
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author,  who  had  dashed  into  his  garden  for 
a  moment's  recreation,  came  to  the  window, 
and  furnished  contrast  No.  3  ;  for  he 
looked  neither  like  a  poet,  nor  a  drudge, 
but  a  great  fat  country  farmer.  He  was 
rather  tall,  very  portly,  smallish  head, 
commonplace  features,  mild  brown  eye  not 
very  bright,  short  beard,  and  wore  a  suit 
of  tweed  all  one  colour.  Such  looked  the 
writer  of  romances  founded  on  fact.  He 
rolled  up  to  the  window — for,  if  he  looked 
like  a  farmer,  he  walked  like  a  sailor — and 
stepped  into  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Rolfe  surveyed  the  two  women  with 
a  mild,  inoffensive,  ox-like  gaze,  and  in- 
vited them  to  be  seated  with  homely 
civility. 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk  and,  turning  to 
Lady  Bassett,  said,  rather  dreamily,  "  One 
moment,  please :  let  me  look  at  the  case, 
and  my  notes." 

First  his  homely  appearance,  and  now  a 
certain  languor  about  his  manner,  dis- 
couraged Lady  Bassett  more  than  it  need, 
for  all  artists  must  pay  for  their  excite- 
ments with  occasional  languor.  Her  hands 
trembled,  and  she  began  to  gulp  and  try 
not  to  cry. 
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Mr.  Rolfe  observed  directly,  and  said 
rather  kindly,  "  You  are  agitated — and  no 
wonder." 

He  then  opened  a  sort  of  china  closet, 
poured  a  few  drops  of  a  colourless  liquid 
from  a  tiny  bottle  into  a  wine-glass,  and 
filled  the  glass  with  water  from  a  filter. 
"  Drink  that,  if  you  please." 

She  looked  at  him,  with  her  eyes  brim- 
ming.    "  Must  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  will  do  you  good  for  once  in  a 
way.     It  is  only  Ignatia." 

She  drank  it  by  degrees,  and  a  tear 
along  with  it  that  fell  into  the  glass. 

Meantime  Mr.  Rolfe  had  returned  to  his 
notes  and  examined  them;  he  then  ad- 
dressed her,  half  stiffly,  half  kindly. 

"  Lady  Basse tt — whatever  may  be  your 
husband's  condition,  whether  his  illness  is 
mental  or  bodily,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two — 
his  clandestine  examination  by  bought  phy- 
sicians, and  his  violent  capture,  the  natura 
effect  of  which  must  have   been  to  excite 
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him  and  retard  his  cure,  were  wicked  and 
barbarous  acts,  contrary  to  God's  law,  and 
the  common  law  of  England,  and,  indeed, 
to  all  human  law,  except  our  shallow  in- 
cautious Statutes  de  Lunatico  :  they  were 
an  insult  to  yourself,  who  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  been  consulted,  for  your  rights  are 
higher  and  purer  than  Eichard  Bassett's : 
therefore,  as  a  wife  bereaved  of  your  hus- 
band by  fraud  and  violence,  and  the  bare 
letter  of  a  paltry  statute  whose  spirit  has 
been  violated,  you  are  quite  justified  in 
coming  to  me,  or  to  any  public  man  you 
think  can  help  your  husband  and  you." 
Then  with  a  certain  bonhommie,  "  So  lay 
aside  your  nervousness  :  let  us  go  into  this 
matter  sensibly;  like  a  big  man  and  a  little 
man,  or  like  an  old  woman  and  a  young 
woman,  whichever  you  prefer." 

Lady  Basse tt  looked  at  him,  and  smiled 
assent;  she  felt  a  great  deal  more  at  her 
ease  after  this  opening. 

"  I    dare    not   advise    you   yet.     I  must 
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know  more  than  Mr.  Angelo  has  told  me. 
Will  you  answer  my  questions  frankly  ?" 

"I  will  try,  sir." 

"  Whose  idea  was  it,  confining  Sir 
Charles  Bassett  to  the  house  so  much  ?" 

"  His  own.  He  felt  himself  unfit  for 
society." 

"  Did  he  describe  his  ailment  to  you 
then?" 

"Yes." 

"  All  the  better  :  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  said  that,  at  times,  a  cloud  seemed 
to  come  into  his  head,  and  then  he  lost  all 
power  of  mind :  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
be  seen  in  that  condition." 

"  This  was  after  the  epileptic  seizure  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

u  Humph  !  Now  will  you  tell  me  how 
Mr.  Bassett,  by  mere  words,  could  so 
enrage  Sir  Charles  as  to  give  him  a  fit  ?" 

Lady  Bassett  hesitated. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  Sir  Charles  ?" 

"He  did  not  speak  to  him.     His  child 
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and  nurse  were  there,  and  he  called  out 
loud,  for  Sir  Charles  to  hear,  and  told  the 
nurse  to  hold  up  his  child  to  look  at  his 
inheritance/' 

<k  Malicious  fool !  But  did  this  enrage 
Sir  Charles  so  much  as  to  give  him  a  fit  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  He  must  he  very  sensitive." 

"  On  that  subject." 

Mr.  Rolfe  was  silent;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  to  think  intently. 

His  study  bore  fruit  apparently  ;  for  he 
turned  to  Lady  Bassett,  and  said  suddenly, 
"  What  is  the  strangest  thing  Sir  Charles 
has  said  of  late — the  very  strangest  ?" 

Lady  Bassett  turned  red,  and  then  pale, 
and  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Eolfe  rose,  and  walked  up  to  Mary 
Wells. 

"  What  is  the  maddest  thing  your  master 
has  ever  said  ?" 

Mary  Wells,  instead  of  replying,  looked 
at  her  mistress. 
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The  writer  instantly  put  his  great  body 
between  them.  "  Coine,  none  of  that," 
said  he.  "  I  don't  want  a  falsehood ;  I 
want  the  truth." 

"  La,  sir,  I  don't  know.  My  master  he 
is  not  mad,  I'm  sure  ;  the  queerest  thing 
he  ever  said  was,  he  did  say  at  one  time 
'twas  writ  on  his  face  as  he  had  no 
children." 

"  Ah  !  And  that  is  why  he  would  not 
go  abroad  perhaps." 

"  That  was  one  reason,  sir,  I  do  suppose." 

Mr.  Rolfe  put  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  walked  thoughtfully,  and  rather  dis- 
consolately, back  to  his  seat. 

"  Humph  !"  said  he.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"  Well,  well;  I  know  the  worst  now;  that 
is  one  comfort.  Lady  Bassett,  you  really 
must  be  candid  with  me.  Consider ;  good 
advice  is  like  a  tight  glove ;  it  fits  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  does  not  fit  other  circum- 
stances. No  man  advises  so  badly  on  a  false 
and  partial  statement  as  I  do,  for  the  very 
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reason  that  my  advice  is  a  close  fit.  Even 
now,  I  can't  understand  Sir  Charles's 
despair  of  having  children  of  his  own." 

The  writer  then  turned  his  looks  on  the 
two  women,  with  an  entire  absence  of 
expression:  the  sense  of  his  eyes  was 
turned  inwards,  though  the  orbs  were 
directed  towards  his  visitors. 

With  this  lack-lustre  gaze,  and  in  the 
tone  of  thoughtful  soliloquy,  he  said : 
"  Has  Sir  Charles  Basse tt  no  eyes  ?  and  are 
there  women  so  furtive,  so  secret,  or  so 
bashful,  they  do  not  tell  their  husbands  ?" 

Lady  Bassett  turned,  with  a  scared  look, 
to  Mary  "Wells,  and  that  young  woman 
showed  her  usual  readiness.  She  actually 
came  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  half  whispered  to 
him, "  If  you  please,  sir,  gentlemen  are  blind, 
and  my  lady  she  is  very  bashful ;  but  Sir 
Charles  knows  it  now ;  he  have  known  it  a 
good  while ;  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
him :  he  was  getting  better,  sir,  when  the 
villains  took  him :  ever  so  much  better." 
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This  solution  silenced  Mr.  Rolfe,  though 
it  did  not  quite  satisfy  him.  He  fastened 
on  Mary  Wells'  last  statement.  "  Now 
tell  me ;  between  the  day  when  those  two 
doctors  got  into  his  apartment,  and  the  da) 
of  his  capture,  how  long  ?" 

"  About  a  fortnight." 

"  And,  in  that  particular  fortnight,  was 
there  a  marked  improvement  ?" 

"  La,  yes,  sir :  was  there  not,  my  lady  ?" 

"  Indeed  there  was,  sir.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  take  walks  with  me  in  the 
garden,  and  rides  in  an  open  carriage. 
He  was  getting  better  every  day ;  and,  oh 
sir,  that  is  what  breaks  my  heart;  I  was 
curing  my  darling  so  fast,  and  now  they 
will  do  all  they  can  to  destroy  him.  Their 
not  letting  his  wife  see  him  terrifies  me." 

"  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  Now  tell 
me — what  time  do  you  expect  a  certain 
event  ?" 

Lady  Bassett  blushed,  and  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  speaker  ;    but  he  had  a  piece 
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of  paper  before  him,  and  was  preparing 
to  take  down  her  reply,  with  the  innocent 
face  of  a  man  who  had  asked  a  simple  and 
necessary  question,  in  the  way  of  business. 

Then  Lady  Bassett  looked  at  Mary  Wells, 
and  this  look  Mr.  Rolfe  surprised,  because 
he  himself  looked  up,  to  see  why  the  lady 
hesitated. 

After  an  expressive  glance  between  the 
mistress  and  maid,  the  lady  said,  almost 
inaudibly,  "  More  than  three  months,"  and 
then  she  blushed  all  over. 

Mr.  Rolfe  looked  at  the  two  women  a 
moment,  and  seemed  a  little  puzzled  at 
their  telegraphing  each  other  on  such  a 
subject,  but  he  coolly  noted  down  Lady 
Bassett's  reply,  on  a  card  about  the  size  of 
a  foolscap  sheet ;  and  then  set  himself  to 
write  on  the  same  card  the  other  facts  he 
had  elicited. 

Whilst  he  was  doing  this  very  slowly, 
with  great  care  and  pains,  the  lady  was 
eyeing  him,  like  a  zoologist  studying  some 
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new  animal ;  the  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness of  his  last  question  won  by 
degrees  upon  her  judgment,  and  reconciled 
her  to  her  Inquisitor,  the  more  so,  as  he 
was  quiet  but  intense,  and  his  whole  soul 
in  her  case.  She  began  to  respect  his 
simple  straightforwardness,  his  civility 
without  a  grain  of  gallantry,  and  his 
caution  in  eliciting  all  the  facts  before  he 
would  advise. 

After  he  had  written  down  his  synopsis, 
looking  all  the  time  as  if  his  life  depended 
on  its  correctness,  he  leaned  back,  and  his 
ordinary  but  mobile  countenance  was  trans- 
figured into  geniality. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  grandmamma  has 
pestered  you  with  questions  enough  ;  now 
you  retort :  ask  me  anything  :  speak  your 
mind  :  these  things  should  be  attacked  in 
every  form,  and  sifted  with  every  sieve/' 

Lady  Bassett  hesitated  a  moment,  but  at 
last,  responded  to  this  invitation.  "  Sir, 
one  thing  that  discourages  me  cruelly — my 
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solicitor  seems  so  inferior  to  Mr.  Bassett's. 
He  can  think  of  nothing  but  objections,  and 
so  he  does  nothing,  and  lets  us  be  trampled 
on  :  it  is  his  being  unable  to  cope  with  Mr. 
Bassett's  solicitor,  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  has 
led  me  in  my  deep  distress  to  trouble  you, 
whom  I  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing." 

"  I  understand  your  ladyship  perfectly ; 
Mr.  Oldfield  is  a  respectable  solicitor,  and 
Wheeler  is  a  sharp  country  practitioner, 
and,  to  use  my  favourite  Americanism,  you 
feel  like  fighting  with  a  blunt  knife  against 
a  sharp  one." 

"  That  is  my  feeling,  sir,  and  it  drives 
me  almost  wild  sometimes." 

"  For  your  comfort  then,  in  my  earlier 
litigations — I  have  had  sixteen  lawsuits,  for 
myself,  and  other  oppressed  people — I  had 
often  that  very  impression,  but  the  result 
always  corrected  it.  Legal  battles  are  like 
other  battles ;  first  you  have  a  skirmish  or 
two,  and  then  a  great  battle  in  court.  Now 
sharp  attorneys   are  very  apt  to  win  the 
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skirmish ;  and  lose  the  battle.  I  see  a 
general  of  this  stamp  in  Mr.  Wheeler,  and 
you  need  not  fear  him  much.  Of  course  an 
antagonist  is  never  to  be  despised  ;  but  I 
would  rather  have  Wheeler  against  you 
than  Oldfield.  An  honest  man  like  Old- 
field  blunders  into  wisdom  the  Lord  knows 
how.  Your  Wheelers  seldom  get  beyond 
cunning ;  and  cunning  does  not  see  far 
enough  to  cope  with  men  of  real  sagacity 
and  forethought  in  matters  so  complicated 
as  this.  Oldfield,  acting  for  Basse tt,  would 
have  pushed  rapidly  on  to  an  examination 
by  the  court.  You  would  have  evaded  it, 
and  put  yourself  in  the  wrong ;  and  the 
inquiry,  well  urged,  might  have  been  ad- 
verse to  Sir  Charles.  Wheeler  has  taken  a 
more  cunning  and  violent  course  :  it  strikes 
more  terror,  does  more  immediate  harm; 
but  what  does  it  lead  to  ?  Very  little  ;  and 
it  disarms  them  of  their  sharpest  weapon, 
the  immediate  inquiry ;  for  we  could  now 
delay  and  greatly  prejudice  an  inquiry,  on 
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the  very  ground  of  the  outrage  and  unne- 
cessary violence,  and  could  demand  time  to 
get  the  patient  as  well  as  he  was  before  the 
outrage.  And  indeed  the  court  is  very 
jealous  of  those  who  begin  by  going  to  a 
judge,  and  then  alter  their  minds,  and  try  to 
dispose  of  the  case  themselves.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  here  they  do  it  by  straining 
an  Act  of  Parliament  opposed  to  equity." 

"  I  wish  it  may  prove  so,  sir  :  but,  mean- 
time, Mr.  Wheeler  is  active,  Mr.  Oldfield  is 
passive.  He  has  not  an  idea.  He  is  a 
mere  negative." 

"  Ah,  that  is  because  he  is  out  of  his 
groove.  A  smattering  of  law  is  not  enough 
here ;  it  wants  a  smattering  of  human 
nature  too." 

"  Then,  sir,  would  you  advise  me  to  part 
with  Mr.  Oldfield  ?" 

u  No.  Why  make  an  enemy  ?  besides 
he  is  the  vehicle  of  communication  with 
the  other  side.  You  must  simply  ignore 
him  for  a  time." 
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"  But  is  there  nothing  I  can  do,  sir  ?  for 
it  is  this  cruel  inactivity  that  kills  me. 
Pray  advise  me — you  know  all  now." 

Mr.  Rolfe,  thus  challenged,  begged  for  a 
moment's  delay. 

"  Let  us  be  silent  a  minute,"  said  he,  "  and 
think  hard." 

And,  to  judge  by  his  face,  he  did  think 
with  great  intensity. 

"  Lady  Bassett,"  said  he,  very  gravely, 
"  I  assume  that  every  fact  you  and  Mr. 
Angelo  have  laid  before  me  is  true  ;  and  no 
vital  part  is  kept  back.  Well,  then,  your 
present  course  is — Delay.  Not  the  weak 
delay  of  those  who  procrastinate  what  can- 
not be  avoided,  but  the  wise  delay  of  a 
general  who  can  bring  up  overpowering 
forces,  only  give  him  time.  Understand 
me,  there  is  more  than  one  game  on  the 
cards,  but  I  prefer  the  surest.  ^Ye  could 
begin  fighting  openly  to-morrow,  but  that 
would  be  risking  too  much  for  too   little. 
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The  law's  delay,  the  insolence  of  office,  the 
uphill  and  thorny  way,  would  hurt  Sir 
Charles's  mind  at  present.  The  apathy, 
the  cruelty,  the  trickery,  the  routine,  the 
hot  and  cold  fits  of  hope  and  fear,  would 
poison  your  blood,  and  perhaps  lose  Sir 
Charles  the  heir  he  pines  for.  Besides,  if 
we  give  battle  to-day,  we  fight  the  heir-at- 
law  ;  but,  in  three  or  four  months,  we  may 
have  him  on  our  side,  and  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  you.  By  that  time,  too,  Sir 
Charles  will  have  got  over  that  abominable 
capture,  and  be  better  than  he  was  a  week 
ago,  constantly  soothed  and  consoled,  as  he 
will  be,  by  the  hope  of  offspring.  When 
the  right  time  comes,  that  moment  we 
strike,  and  with  a  sledge-hammer  :  no 
letters  to  the  commissioners  then,  no  pe- 
titioning chancery  to  send  a  jury  into  the 
asylum,  stronghold  of  prejudice.  I  will  cut 
your  husband  in  two.  Don't  be  alarmed. 
I  will  merely  give  him,  with  your  help,  an 
alter  ego,  who  shall  effect  his  liberation,  and 
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ruin  Richard  Bassett ;  ruin  him  in  damages 
and  costs,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  country, 
perhaps.  Meantime,  you  are  not  to  be  a 
lay-figure,  or  a  mere  negative." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  am  so  glad  of  that !" 

"  Far  from  that :  you  will  act  defensively. 
Mr.  Bassett  has  one  chance  :  you  must  be 
the  person  to  extinguish  it ;  injudicious 
treatment  in  the  asylum  might  retard  Sir 
Charles's  cure ;  their  leeches  and  their 
sedatives,  administered  by  sucking  apothe- 
caries, who  reason  a  priori,  instead  of 
watching  the  effect  of  these  things  on  the 
patient,  might  seriously  injure  your  hus- 
band, for  his  disorder  is  connected  with  a 
weak  circulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  We  must  therefore  guard 
against  that  at  once.  To  work  then.  Who 
keeps  this  famous  asylum  ?" 

"  Dr.  Suaby." 

"  Suaby  ?  I  know  that  name.  He  has 
been  here,  I  think.  I  must  look  in  my 
Index  rerum  et  hominum.     Suaby  ?     Not 
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down.  Try  Asjla. — Asyla  ;  '  Suaby  :  see 
letter-book  for  the  year  — ,  p.  368/  An  old 
letter-book.     I  must  go  elsewhere  for  that." 

He  went  out,  and,  after  some  time,  re- 
turned with  a  folio  letter-book. 

"  Here  are  two  letters  to  me  from 
Dr.  Suaby,  detailing  his  system,  and  in- 
viting me  to  spend  a  week  at  his  asylum. 
Come,  come,  Sir  Charles  is  with  a  man  who 
does  not  fear  inspection ;  for,  at  this  date, 
I  was  bitter  against  private  asylums,  rather 
indiscriminately  so  I  fear.  Stay  !  he  visited 
me  ;  I  thought  so.  Here's  a  description  of 
him  :  '  A  pale,  thoughtful  man,  with  a 
remarkably  mild  eye  :  is  against  restraint 
of  lunatics,  and  against  all  punishment  of 
them,  Quixotically  so  ;  being  cross-ex- 
amined, declares  that  if  a  patient  gave  him 
a  black  eye,  he  would  not  let  a  keeper 
handle  him  roughly,  being  irresponsible.' 
No  more  would  I,  if  I  could  give  him  a 
good  licking  myself.  Please  study  these 
two  letters  closely ;    you  may  get   a  clue 
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how  to  deal  with  the  amiable  writer  in 
person." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Kolfe,"  said  Lady 
Bassett,  flushing  all  over.  She  was  so 
transported  at  having  something  to  do. 
She  quietly  devoured  the  letters,  and,  after 
she  had  read  them,  said  a  load  of  fear  was 
now  taken  off  her  mind. 

Mr.  Kolfe  shook  his  head.  "  You  must 
not  rely  on  Dr.  Suaby  too  much.  In  a 
prison,  or  an  asylum,  each  functionary  is 
important  in  exact  proportion  to  his  nominal 
insignificance  ;  and  why  ?  because  the 
greater  his  nominal  unimportance,  the  more 
he  comes  in  actual  contact  with  the  patient: 
the  theoretical  scale  runs  thus  : — 1st.  The 
presiding  physician.  2nd.  The  medical 
subordinates.  3rd.  The  keepers  and  nurses. 
The  practical  scale  runs  thus  : — 1st.  The 
keepers  and  nurses.  2nd.  The  medical 
attendants.    3rd.  The  presiding  physician." 

"Iain  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir ;  for, 
when    I    went   to    the    asylum,    and    the 

VOL.  II.  L 
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medical  attendant,  Mr.  Salter,  would  not 
let  me  see  my  husband,  I  gave  his  keeper 
and  the  nurse  a  little  money,  to  be  kind  to 
him  in  his  confinement." 

"  You  did !  Yet  you  come  here  for 
advice  ?  This  is  the  way ;  a  man  dis- 
courses and  argues,  and,  by  profound 
reasoning — that  is  by  what  he  thinks  pro- 
found, and  it  isn't — arrives  at  the  right 
thing  :  and  lo  !  a  woman,  with  her  under- 
standing heart,  and  her  hard  good  sense, 
goes  and  does  that  wise  thing  humbly, 
without  a  word.  Sursum  cord  a  ! — Cheer 
up,  loving  heart  V  shouted  he,  like  the  roar 
of  a  lion  in  extacies,  "  you  have  done  a 
master-stroke — without  Oldfield,  or  Rolfe, 
or  any  other  man." 

Lady  Bassett  clasped  her  hands  with  joy, 
and  some  electric  fire  seemed  to  run  through 
her  veins ;  for  she  was  all  sensibilities,  and 
this  sudden  triumphant  roaring  out  of 
strong  words  was  quite  new  to  her,  and 
carried  her  away. 
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w  Well,"  said  this  eccentric  personage, 
cooling  quite  as  suddenly  as  lie  had  fired, 
"  the  only  improvement  I  can  suggest  is 
— be  a  little  more  precise  at  your  next 
visit ;  promise  his  keepers  twenty  guineas 
a-piece,  the  day  Sir  Charles  is  cured :  and 
promise  them  ten  guineas  a-piece  not  to 
administer  one  drop  of  medicine  for  the 
next  two  months ;  and,  of  course,  no  leech 
nor  blister.  The  cursed  sedatives  they 
believe  in  are  destruction  to  Sir  Charles 
Bassett.  His  circulation  must  not  be  made 
too  slow  one  day,  and  too  fast  the  next, 
which  is  the  effect  of  a  sedative,  but  made 
regular  by  exercise,  and  nourishing  food. 
So,  then,  you  will  square  the  keepers,  by 
their  cupidity ;  the  doctor  is  on  the  right 
side  per  se.  Shall  we  rely  on  these  two, 
and  ignore  the  medical  attendants  ?  No  ; 
why  throw  a  chance  away  ?  What  is  the 
key  to  these  medical  attendants  ?  Hum  ? 
Try  flunkey  ism.  I  have  great  faith  in 
British   flunkeyism.      Pay  your  next  visit 
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with  four  horses,  two  outriders,  and  blazing 
liveries.  Don't  dress  in  perfect  taste  like 
that;  go  in  finer  clothes  than  you  ever 
wore  in  the  morning,  or  ought  to  wear, 
except  at  a  wedding ;  go,  not  as  a  petitioner, 
but  as  a  queen ;  and  dazzle  snobs ;  the 
which  being  dazzled,  then  tickle  their 
vanity  :  don't  speak  of  Sir  Charles  as  an 
injured  man,  nor  as  a  man  unsound  in  mind, 
but  a  gentleman  who  is  rather  ill,  '  but  now, 
gentlemen,  I  feel  your  remarkable  skill  will 
soon  set  him  right.'  Your  husband  runs 
that  one  risk  ;  make  him  safe  ;  a  few 
smiles,  and  a  little  flattery,  will  do  it :  and, 
if  not,  why,  fight  with  all  a  woman's  wea- 
pons. Don't  be  too  nice  :  we  must  all  hold 
a  candle  to  the  Devil  once  in  our  lives  :  a 
wife's  love  sanctifies  a  woman's  arts  in  fight- 
ing with  a  villain,  and  disarming  donkeys." 
"  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  there  now." 
"  You  are  excited,  madam,"  said  he 
severely.  "  That  is  out  of  place — in  a  de- 
liberative assemblv." 
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"  No,  no  :  only  I  want  to  be  there,  doing 
all  this  for  my  dear  husband." 

"  You  are  very  excited  :  and  it  is  my 
fault.  You  must  be  hungry  too  ;  you  have 
come  a  journey.  There  will  be  a  reaction, 
and  then  you  will  be  hysterical.  Your 
temperament  is  of  that  kind." 

He  rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  his  maid- 
servant to  bring  some  beef-wafers  and  a 
pint  of  dry  champagne. 

Lady  Bassett  remonstrated,  but  he  told 
her  to  be  quiet ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  a  smattering  of  medicine,  as  well 
as  of  law,  and  of  human  nature.  Sir 
Charles  must  correspond  with  you.  Pro- 
bably he  has  already  written  you  six 
letters,  complaining  of  this  monstrous  act, 
a  sane  man  incarcerated.  Well,  that 
class  of  letter  goes  into  a  letter-box  in 
the  hall  of  an  asylum,  but  it  never 
reaches  its  address.  Please  take  a  pen, 
and  write  a  formula."  He  dictated  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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"  My  Dear  Love, —  The  trifling  illness  I 
had,  when  I  came  here,  is  beginning  to  give  way 
to  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men here.  TJiey  are  all  most  kind  and  atten- 
tive :  the  place,  as  it  is  conducted,  is  a  credit 
to  the  country." 

Lady  Bassett's  eyes  sparkled.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Rolfe,  is  not  this  rather  artful  ?" 

"  And  is  it  not  artful  to  put  up  a  letter- 
box, encourage  the  writing  of  letters,  and 
then  open  them,  and  suppress  whatever  is 
disagreeable  ?  May  every  man  who  opens 
another  man's  letter  find  that  letter  a  trap. 
Here  comes  your  medicine.  You  never 
drink  champagne  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
of  course  ?" 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  Then  it  will  be  all  the  better  medicine." 

He  made  both  mistress  and  maid  eat  the 
thin  slices  of  beef,  and  drink  a  glass  of 
champagne. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  fortifying  them- 
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selves,  he  wrote  his  address  on  some 
stamped  envelopes,  and  gave  them  to  Lady 
Bassett,  and  told  her  she  had  better  write 
to  him  at  once,  if  anything  occurred.  "  You 
must  also  write  to  me  if  you  really  cannot 
get  to  see  your  husband.  Then  I  will  come 
down  myself,  with  the  public  press  at  my 
back.  But  I  am  sure  that  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, in  Doctor  Suaby's  asylum.  He  is 
a  better  Christian  than  I  am,  confound  him 
for  it.  You  went  too  soon  :  your  husband 
had  been  agitated  by  the  capture :  Suaby 
was  away :  Salter  had  probably  applied 
what  he  imagined  to  be  soothing  remedies, 
leeches — a  blister — morphia.  Result,  the 
patient  was  so  much  worse  than  he  was 
before  they  touched  him,  that  Salter  was 
ashamed  to  let  you  see  him.  Having  really 
excited  him,  instead  of  soothing  him,  Saw- 
bones Salter  had  to  joretend  that  you  would 
excite  him.  As  if  creation  contained  any 
mineral,  drug,  simple,  leech,  Spanish  fly, 
gadfly,  or   shower-bath,    so   soothing  as  a 
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loving  wife  is  to  a  man  in  affliction.  New 
reading  of  an  old  song  : 

'  If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  oppressed  with  cares, 
It  makes  him  much  worse  when  a  woman  appears.' 

Go  to-morrow  ;  you  will  see  him.  He  will 
be  worse  than  he  was ;  but  not  much. 
Somebody  will  have  told  him  that  his  wife 
put  him  in  there " 

"Oh!  oh!" 

"  And  he  will  not  have  believed  it.  His 
father  was  a  Bassett ;  his  mother  a  Le 
Compton ;  his  great,  great,  great-grand- 
mother was  a  Eolfe  :  there  is  no  cur's  blood 
in  him.  After  the  first  shock  he  will  have 
found  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  a  gentleman, 
to  sustain  adversity :  these  men  of  fashion 
are  like  that;  they  are  better  steel  than 
women — and  writers." 

When  he  had  said  this  he  indicated  by 
his  manner  that  he  thought  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  subject  and  himself. 

Lady  Bassett  rose  and  said,  "  Then,  sir, 
I  will  take  my  leave  :  and  oh,  I  am  sorry 
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I  have  not  your  eloquent  pen,  or  your  elo- 
quent tongue,  to  thank  you.  You  have 
interested  yourself  in  a  stranger,  you  have 
brought  the  power  of  a  great  mind  to  bear 
on  our  distress.  I  came  here  a  widow  : 
now  I  feel  a  wife  again.  Your  good  words 
have  warmed  my  very  heart.  I  can  only 
pray  God  to  bless  you,  sir." 

"  Pray  say  no  more,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Rolfe,  hastily.  "  A  gentleman  cannot  be 
always  writing  lies  ;  an  hour  or  two  given 
to  truth  and  justice  is  a  wholesome  diver- 
sion. At  all  events  don't  thank  me  till  my 
advice  has  proved  worth  it." 

He  rang  the  bell :  the  servant  came,  and 
showed  the  way  to  the  street  door :  Mr. 
Rolfe  followed  them  to  the  passage  only, 
whence  he  bowed  ceremoniously  once  more 
to  Lady  Bassett  as  she  went  out. 

As  she  passed  into  the  street  she  heard  a 
fearful  clatter.  It  was  her  counsellor  tear- 
ing back  to  his  interrupted  novel  like  a 
distracted  bullock. 
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"  Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  he"  said 
Mary  Wells. 

Lady  Bassett  was  mute  to  that,  and  all 
the  journey  home  very  absorbed  and  taci- 
turn ;  impregnated  with  ideas  she  could  not 
have  invented,  but  was  more  able  to  execute 
than  the  inventor.  She  was  absorbed  in 
digesting  Eolfe's  every  word,  and  fixing 
his  map  in  her  mind,  and  filling  in  details 
to  his  outline ;  so  small  talk  stung  her : 
she  gave  her  companion  very  short  an- 
swers, especially  when  she  disparaged  Mr. 
Eolfe. 

"  You  couldn't  get  in  a  word  edge-ways," 
said  Mary  Wells. 

"  I  went  to  hear  wisdom,  and  not  to 
chatter." 

"  He  doesn't  think  small  beer  of  hisself 
anyhow." 

"  How  can  he,  and  see  other  men  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  him,  for 
my  part." 

"  I    dare    say    the    Queen    of    Sheba's 
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lady's  -  maid  thought  Solomon  a  sill)7 
thing." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  that  was  afore  my  time" 
(rather  pertly). 

"  Of  course  it  was,  or  you  couldn't  imitate 
her." 

On  reaching  home  she  ordered  a  light 
dinner  upstairs,  and  sent  directions  to  the 
coachman  and  grooms. 

At  nine  next  morning  the  four-in-hand 
came  round,  and  they  started  for  the  asy- 
lum; coachman  and  two  more  in  brave 
liveries ;  two  outriders. 

Twenty  miles  from  Huntercombe  they 
changed  the  wheelers,  two  fresh  horses 
having  been  sent  on  at  night. 

They  drove  in  at  the  lodge  gate  of  Belle- 
vue  House,  which  was  left  ostentatiously 
open,  and  soon  drew  up  at  the  hall  door, 
and  set  many  a  pale  face  peeping  from  the 
upper  windows. 

The  door  opened,  the  respectable  servant 
came  out,  with  a  respectful  air. 
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"  Is  Mr.  Salter  at  home,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  madam.  Mr.  Coyne  is  in  charge 
to-day." 

Lady  Bassett  was  glad  to  hear  that,  and 
asked  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  see  Mr. 
Coyne. 

"Certainly,  madam.  I'll  tell  him  at 
once,"  was  the  reply. 

Determined  to  enter  the  place,  Lady 
Bassett  requested  her  people  to  open  the 
carriage  door,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of 
getting  out,  when  Mr.  Coyne  appeared,  a 
little  oily  bustling  man,  with  a  good- 
humoured  vulgar  face  liable  to  a  subservient 
pucker ;  he  wore  it  directly  at  sight  of  a 
fine  woman,  fine  clothes,  fine  footmen,  and 
fine  horses. 

"  Mr.  Coyne,  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Bas- 
sett, with  a  fascinating  smile. 

"  At  your  service,  madam." 

"  May  I  have  a  word  in  private  with  you, 
sir  r 

"  Certainly,  madam." 
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"  We  have  come  a  long  way.  May  the 
horses  be  fed  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  little  man,  apolo- 
getically, "  I  must  ask  you  to  send  them  to 
the  inn.     It  is  close  by." 

"  By  all  means."  (To  one  of  the  out- 
riders) "  You  will  wait  here  for  orders." 

Mary  Wells  had  been  already  instructed 
to  wait  in  the  hall,  and  look  out  sharp  for 
Sir  Charles's  keeper  and  nurse,  and  tell 
them  her  ladyship  wanted  to  speak  to  them 
privately,  and  it  would  be  money  in  their 
way. 

Lady  Bassett,  closeted  with  Mr.  Coyne, 
began  first  to  congratulate  herself;  "Mr. 
Bassett,"  said  she,  "is  no  friend  of  mine, 
but  he  has  done  me  a  kindness  in  sending 
Sir  Charles  here,  when  he  might  have  sent 
him  to  some  place  where  he  might  have 
been  made  worse  instead  of  better.  Here, 
I  conclude,  gentlemen  of  your  ability  will 
soon  cure  his  trifling  disorder ;  will  you 
not  ?" 
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"  I  have  good  hopes,  your  ladyship ;  he 
is  better  to-day." 

"  Now,  I  dare  say,  you  could  tell  me  to  a 
month  when  he  will  be  cured." 

"  Oh,  your  ladyship  exaggerates  my  skill 
too  much." 

"  Three  months  ?" 

"  That  is  a  short  time  to  give  us  ;  but 
your  ladyship  may  rely  on  it  we  will  do  our 
best." 

"  Will  you  ?  Then  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  Oh,  by-the-by,  Dr.  Willis  wanted 
me  to  take  a  message  to  you,  Mr.  Coyne. 
He  knows  you,  by  reputation." 

"  Indeed  !  Really  I  was  not  aware  that 
my  humble " 

"  Then  you  are  better  known  than  you, 
in  your  modesty,  supposed.  Let  me  see : 
what  was  the  message  ?  Oh,  it  was  a  pecu- 
liarity in  Sir  Charles  he  wished  you  to 
know.  Dr.  Willis  has  attended  him  from 
a  boy,  and  he  wished  me  to  tell  you  that 
morphia    and    other    sedatives    have    some 
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very  bad  effects  on  him.  I  told  Dr.  Willis 
you  would  probably  find  that  and  every- 
thing else  out,  without  a  hint  from  him  or 
any  one  else." 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  make  a  note  of  it,  for  all 
that." 

"  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  It  will  flatter 
the  doctor,  the  more  so  as  he  has  so  high  an 
opinion  of  you.  But  now,  Mr.  Coyne,  I 
suppose  if  I  am  very  good,  and  promise  to 
soothe  him,  and  not  excite  him,  I  may  see 
my  husband  to-day  ?" 

"  Certainly,  madam.  You  have  an  order 
from  the  person  who " 

"  I  forgot  to  bring  it  with  me.  I  relied 
on  your  humanity." 

"  That   is   unfortunate.     I   am    afraid    I 

must   not "    he  hesitated,  looked  very 

uncomfortable,  and  said  he  would  consult 
Mr.  Appleton ;  then,  suddenly  puckering 
.his  face  into  obsequiousness,  "Would  v<>in 
ladyship  like  to  inspect  some  of  our  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  our  patients?" 
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Lady  Bassett  would  have  declined  the 
proposal,  but  for  the  singular  play  of  coun- 
tenance ;  she  was  herself  all  eye  and  mind, 
so  she  said,  gravely,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
sir." 

Mr.  Coyne  then  led  the  way,  and  showed 
her  a  large  sitting-room,  where  some  ladies 
were  seated  at  different  occupations  and 
amusements :  they  kept  more  apart  from 
each  other  than  ladies  do  in  general ;  but 
this  was  the  only  sign  a  far  more  expe- 
rienced observer  than  Lady  Bassett  could 
have  discovered,  the  nurses  having  sprung 
from  authoritative  into  unobtrusive  posi- 
tions at  the  sound  of  Mr.  Coyne's  footstep 
outside. 

"What!"  said  Lady  Bassett,  "  are  all 
these  ladies "     She  hesitated. 

"  Every  one,"  said  Mr.  Coyne ;  "  and 
some  incurably." 

"  Oh,  please  let  us  retire ;  I  have  no  right 
to  gratify  my  curiosity.  Poor  things,  they 
don't  seem  unhappy." 
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"Unhappy!"  said  Mr.  Coyne.  "We 
don't  allow  imhappiness  here ;  our  doctor 
is  too  fond  of  them  ;  he  is  always  contriving 
something  to  please  them." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Bassett  looked  up, 
and  saw  a  woman  watching  her  over  the 
rail  of  a  corridor  on  the  first  floor.  She 
recognised  the  face  directly ;  the  woman 
made  her  a  rapid  signal,  and  then  disap- 
peared into  one  of  the  rooms. 

"  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  our 
going  upstairs,  Mr.  Coyne  ?"  said  Lady  Bas- 
sett, with  a  calm  voice,  and  a  heart  thump- 
ing violently. 

"  Ohrnone  whatever.  I'll  conduct  you  ; 
but  there,  I  am  afraid,  I  must  leave  you  for 
a  time." 

He  showed  her  upstairs,  blew  a  whistle, 
handed  her  over  to  an  attendant,  and  bowed 
and  smiled  himself  away  grotesquely. 

Jones  was  the  very  keeper  she  had  fee'd 
last  visit.  She  flushed,  with  joy,  at  sight 
of    bull-necked   burly    Jones.      "  Oh,    Mr. 
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Jones  I"  said  she,  putting  her  hands  toge- 
ther, with  a  look  that  might  have  melted  a 
hangman. 

Jones  winked,  and  watched  Mr.  Coyne 
out  of  sight.  "  I  have  seen  your  ladyship's 
maid,"  said  he,  confidentially.  "  It  is  all 
right ;  Mr.  Coyne  have  got  the  blinkers 
on.  Only  pass  me  your  word  not  to  excite 
him." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  I  will  soothe  him."  And 
she  trembled  all  over. 

"  Sally  !"  cried  Jones. 

The  nurse  came  out  of  a  room,  and  held 
the  door  ajar  ;  she  whispered,  "  I  have  pre- 
pared him,  madam ;  he  is  all  right." 

Lady  Bassett,  by  a  great  effort,  kept  her 
feet  from  rushing,  her  heart  from  crying 
out  with  joy,  and  she  entered  the  room. 
Sally  closed  the  door  like  a  shot,  with  a 
delicacy  one  would  hardly  have  given  her 
credit  for,  to  judge  from  appearances. 

Sir  Charles  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  beaming  to  receive  her,  but  restrain- 
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ing  himself.  They  met ;  he  held  her  to 
his  heart ;  she  wept  for  joy  and  grief 
upon  his  neck.  Neither  spoke  for  a  long 
time. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

They  were  seated  hand  in  hand,  comparing 
notes  and  comforting  each  other.  Then 
Lady  Bassett  met  with  a  great  surprise  : 
forgetting,  or  rather  not  realising,  Sir 
Charles's  sex  and  character,  she  began  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  play  the  consoler  ;  but, 
after  he  had  embraced  her  many  times  with 
tender  rapture,  and  thanked  God  for  the 
sight  of  her,  lo  and  behold,  this  doughty 
baronet  claimed  his  rights  of  manhood,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  capture,  his  incarceration, 
and  his  malady,  set  to  work  to  console  her, 
instead  of  lying  down  to  be  consoled. 

"  My  darling  Bella,"  said  he,  "  don't  you 
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make  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill.  The 
moment  you  told  me  I  should  be  a  father, 
I  began  to  get  better,  and  to  laugh  at 
Eichard  Bassett's  malice.  Of  course  I  was 
terribly  knocked  over  at  first,  by  being 
captured  like  a  felon  and  clapped  under 
lock  and  key  ;  but  I  am  getting  over  that. 
My  head  gets  muddled  once  a  day,  that  is 
all.  They  gave  me  some  poison  the  first 
day,  that  made  me  drunk  twelve  hours 
after  ;  but  they  have  not  repeated  it." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Lady  Basse tt,  "  then  don't 
let  me  lose  a  moment.  How  could  I 
forget  ?"  She  opened  the  door,  and  called 
in  Mr.  Jones  and  the  nurse. 

"  Mr.  Jones,"  said  she,  "  the  first  day  my 
husband  came  here,  Mr.  Salter  gave  him  a 
sedative,  or  something,  and  it  made  him 
much  worse." 

"It  always  do  make  'em  worse,"  said 
Jones,  bluntly. 

"  Then  why  did  he  give  it  ?" 

"  Out  o'  book,  ma'am.     His   sort   don't 
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see  how  the  medicines  work ;  but  we  do,  as 
are  always  about  the  patient." 

"Mr.  Jones,"  said  Lady  Bassett,  "  if  Mr. 
Salter,  or  anybody,  prescribes,  it  is  you 
who  administer  the  medicine." 

Jones  assented  with  a  wink.  Winking 
was  his  foible,  as  puckering  of  the  face  was 
Coyne's. 

"Should  you  be  offended  if  I  were  to 
offer  you  and  the  nurse  ten  guineas  a 
month,  to  pretend  you  had  given  him 
Mr.  Salter's  medicines,  and  not  do  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  much  to  do,  for  a 
gentleman  like  Sir  Charles,"  said  Jones. 
"  But  I  didn't  ought  to  take  so  much  money 
for  that.  To  be  sure  I  suppose  the  lady 
won't  miss  it." 

"  Don't  you  be  a  donkey,  Jones,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  cutting  short  his  hypocrisy. 
"  Take  whatever  you  can  get  ;  only 
earn  it." 

"  Oh,  what  I  takes,  I  earns." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sir  Charles.     "  So  that 
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is  settled.  You  have  got  to  physic  those 
flower-pots,  instead  of  me,  that  is  all." 

This  view  of  things  tickled  Jones  so,  that 
he  roared  with  laughter.  However,  he 
recollected  himself  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
stopped  with  ludicrous  abruptness. 

He  said  to  Lady  Bassett,  with  homely 
kindness,  "  You  go  home  comfortable,  my 
lady  :  you  have  taken  the  stick  by  the  right 
end."  He  then  had  the  good  sense  to 
retire  from  the  room. 

Then  Lady  Bassett  told  Sir  Charles  of 
her  visit  to  London,  and  her  calling  on 
Mr.  Rolfe. 

He  looked  blank  at  his  wife  calling  on  a 
bachelor ;  but  her  description  of  the  man, 
his  age,  and  his  simplicity,  reconciled  him 
to  that ;  and,  when  she  told  him  the  plan 
and  order  of  campaign  Mr.  Rolfe  had 
given  her,  he  approved  it  very  earnestly. 

He  fastened  in  particular  on  something 
that  Mr.  Rolfe  had  dwelt  lightly  on.  "  Dear 
as  the  sight  of  you  is  to  me,  sweet  as  the 
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sound  of  your  loved  voice  is  to  my  ears  and 
my  heart,  I  would  rather  not  see  you  again 
until  our  hopes  are  realised,  than  jeopardise 
that.'''  Lady  Bassett  sighed  ;  for  this  seemed 
rather  morbid.  Sir  Charles  went  on.  "  So 
think  of  your  own  health  first,  and  avoid 
agitations.  I  am  tormented  with  fear,  lest 
that  monster  should  take  advantage  of  my 
absence  to  molest  you ;  if  he  does,  leave 
Huntercombe.  Yes,  leave  it ;  go  to  London  ; 
go,  even  for  my  sake ;  my  health  and  hap- 
piness depend  on  you ;  they  cannot  be 
much  affected  by  anything  that  happens 
here.  '  Stone  walls  clo  not  a  prison  make, 
nor  iron  bars  a  cage.'  " 

Lady  Bassett  promised,  but  said  she  could 
not  keep  away  from  him,  and  he  must  often 
write  to  her.  She  gave  him  Rolfe's  formula, 
and  told  him  all  letters  would  pass  that 
praised  the  Asylum. 

Sir  Charles  made  a  wry  face. 

Lady  Bassett's  wrist  went  round  his  neck 
in  a  moment.     "Oh  Charles  dear ;  for  my 
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sake— hold  a  little,  little  candle  to  the  devil. 
Mr.  Rolfe  says  we  must.  Oblige  me  in 
this — I  am  not  so  noble  as  you — and  then 
I'll  be  very  good  and  obedient  in  what  your 
heart  is  set  upon." 

At  last  Sir  Charles  consented. 

Then  they  made  haste,  and  told  each 
other  everything  that  had  happened,  and 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  they 
parted. 

Lady  Bassett  controlled  her  tears  at 
parting,  as  well  as  she  could. 

Mr.  Coyne  had  slily  hid  himself,  but 
emerged  when  she  came  down  to  the  car- 
riage ;  and  she  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  he  bowed  at  the  door  incessantly, 
with  his  face  all  in  a  pucker,  till  the  caval- 
cade dashed  away, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

• 

Lady  Bassett  timed  her  next  visit  so  that 
she  found  Dr.  Suaby  at  home. 

He  received  her  kindly,  and  showed 
himself  a  master ;  told  her  Sir  Charles's 
was  a  mixed  case,  in  which  the  fall,  the  fit, 
and  a  morbid  desire  for  offspring,  had  all 
played  their  parts. 

He  hoped  a  speedy  cure,  but  said  he 
counted  on  her  assistance.  There  was  no 
doubt  what  he  meant. 

Oh,  for  one  thing,  he  said  to  her  rather 
slily,  "  Coyne  tells  me  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  supply  us  with  a  hint  as  to  his 
treatment ;  sedatives  are  opposed  to  his 
idiosyncrasy." 
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Lady  Bassett  blushed  high,  and  said 
something  about  Dr.  Willis. 

"  Oh,  you  are  quite  right,  you  and  Dr. 
Willis ;  only  you  are  not  so  very  con- 
versant with  that  idiosyncrasy  ;  why  have 
you  let  him  smoke  twenty  cigars  every  day 
of  his  life  ?  The  brain  is  accessible  by 
other  roads  than  the  stomach.  Well,  we 
have  got  him  down  to  four  cigars,  and,  in 
a  month,  we  will  have  him  down  to  two. 
The  effect  of  that,  and  exercise,  and  simple 
food,  and  the  absence  of  powerful  excite- 
ments— you  will  see.  Do  your  part,"  said 
he,  gaily,  "  we  will  do  ours.  He  is  the 
most  interesting  patient  in  the  house,  and 
born  to  adorn  society,  though,  by  a  con- 
currence of  unhappy  circumstances,  he  is 
separated  from  it  for  awhile." 

She  spent  the  whole  afternoon  with  Sir 
Charles,  and  they  dined  together  at  the 
doctor's  private  table,  with  one  or  two 
patients,  who  were  touched,  but  showed  no 
signs  of  it  on  that  occasion  ;  for  the  good 
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doctor  really  acted  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  corre- 
sponded, and  so  kept  their  hearts  up  ;  but 
after  Rolfe's  hint  the  correspondence  was 
rather  guarded.  If  these  letters  were  read 
in  the  asylum,  the  curious  would  learn  that 
Sir  Charles  was  far  more  anxious  about  his 
wife's  condition  than  his  own ;  but  that 
these  two  patient  persons  were  only 
waiting  a  certain  near  event,  to  attack 
Richard  Bassett  with  accumulated  fury — 
that  smouldering  fire  did  not  smoke  by 
letter,  but  burnt  deep  in  both  their  sore 
and  heavy,  but  enduring,  Anglo-Saxon 
hearts. 

Lady  Bassett  wrote  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  thank- 
ing him  again  for  his  advice,  and  telling 
him  how  it  worked. 

She  had  a  very  short  reply  from  that 
gentleman. 

But,  about  six  weeks  after  her  visit,  he 
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surprised  her  a  little  by  writing  of  his  own 
accord,  and  asking  her  for  a  formal  intro- 
duction to  Sir  Charles  Bassett,  and  begging 
her  to  back  a  request  that  Sir  Charles 
would  devote  a  leisure  hour  or  two  to 
correspondence  with  him,  "  Not/'  said  he, 
"  on  his  private  affairs,  but  on  a  matter  of 
general  interest.  I  want  a  few  of  his 
experiences  and  observations  in  that  place. 
I  have  the  less  scruple  in  asking  it,  that 
whatever  takes  him  out  of  himself  will  be 
salutary." 

Lady  Bassett  sent  him  the  required  in- 
troduction in  such  terms,  that  Sir  Charles 
at  once  consented  to  oblige  his  wife  by 
obliging  Mr.  Rolfe. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  In   compliance   with  your   wish,   and 
Lady  Bassetfs,  I  send  you  a  few  desultory 
remarks  on  what  I  see  here. 
"  1st.    The  lines 

"  '  Qreut  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bonds  divide. 
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are  in  my  opinion  exaggerated  and  untrue. 
Taking  the  people  here  as  a  guide,  the  insane 
in  general  appear  to  be  people  with  very  little 
brains,  and  enormous  egotism. 

"  My  next  observation  is,  that  the  women 
have  far  less  imagination  than  the  men ;  they 
cannot  even  realize  their  own  favourite  de- 
lusions. For  instance  here  are  two  young 
ladies,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Queen  of 
England.  How  do  they  play  their  parts? 
They  sit  aloof  from  all  the  rest  with  their 
noses  in  the  air:  but  gauge  their  imaginations; 
go  down  on  one  knee,  or  both,  and  address 
them  as  a  Saint  and  a  Queen ;  they  cannot 
say  a  word  in  accordance :  yet  they  are  cun- 
ning enough  to  see  they  cannot  reply  in  cha- 
racter, so  they  will  not  utter  a  syllable  to  their 
adorers.  They  are  like  the  shop-boys  who  go 
to  a  masquerade  as  Burleigh,  or  Walsingham, 
and,  when  you  ask  them  who  is  Queen  Bess's 
favourite  just  now,  blush,  and  look  offended, 
and  pass  sulkily  on. 

"  The   same   class    of   male   lunatics  can 
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speak  in  character;  and  this  observation  has 
made  me  doubt  whether  philosophers  are  not 
mistaken  in  saying  that  women  generally  have 
more  imagination  than  men.  I  suspect  they 
have  infinitely  less :  and  I  believe  their  great 
love  of  novels,  which  has  been  set  down  to 
imagination,  arises  mainly  from  their  v:ant  of 
it.  You  writers  of  novels  supply  that  defect 
for  them,  by  a  pictorial  style,  by  an  infinity 
of  minute  details,  and  petty  aids  to  realizing, 
all  which  an  imaginative  reader  can  do  for 
himself  on  reading  a  bare  narrative  of  sterling 
facts  and  incidents. 

"  I  find  a  monotony  in  madness :  so  many 
have  inspirations,  see  phantoms,  are  the 
victims  of  vast  conspiracies  {Principalities 
and  powers  combined  against  a  fly) ;  their 
food  is  poisoned,  their  wine  is  drugged, 
etc.,  etc. 

"  These,  I  think,  are  all  forms  of  that 
morbid  egotism  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  in- 
sanity. So  is  their  antipathy  for  each  other. 
They  keep  apart;  because  a  madman  is  all 
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self,  and  his  talk  is  all  self ;  thus  egotisms 
clash,  and  an  antipathy  arises ;  yet  it  is  not, 
I  think,  pure  antipathy,  though  so  regarded, 
but  a  mere  form  of  their  boundless  egotism. 

"  If  in  visiting  an  asylum,  you  see  two  or 
three  different  patients  button-hole  a  fourth, 
and  pour  their  grievances  into  a  listening  ear, 
you  may  safely  suspect  No.  4  of — sanity. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  doctor  himself, 
and  one  of  his  attendants,  and  Jones  a  keeper, 
have  more  solid  eccentricity  and  variety  about 
them  than  most  of  the  patients." 

Extract  from  Letter  2,  written  about  a 
fortnight  later. 

"  Some  insane  persons  have  a  way  of 
couching  their  nonsense  in  language  that 
sounds  rational,  and  has  a  false  air  of  logical 
connection.  Their  periods  seem  stolen  from 
sensible  books,  and  forcibly  fitted  to  incon- 
gruous bosh.  By  this  means  the  ear  is  con- 
fused; and  a  slow  hearer  might  fancy  he  was 
listening  to  sense. 
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"  /  have  secured  you  one  example  of  this. 
You  must  know  that,  in  the  evening,  I  some- 
times collect  a  few  together,  and  try  to  get 
them  to  tell  their  stories.  Little  comes  of  it 
in  general,  but  interruptions.  But,  one  night, 
a  melancholy  Bagman  responded  in  good  set 
terms,  and  all  in  a  moment ;  one  ivould  have 
thought  I  had  put  a  torch  to  a  barrel  of 
powder,  he  went  off  so  quickly — in  this 
style : — 

u  i  You  ask  my  story :  it  is  briefly  told. 
Initiated  in  commerce  from  my  earliest  years, 
and  travelled  in  the  cotton  trade.  As  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  house  in  Manchester,  1 
visited  the  United  States.  Unfortunately  for 
me,  that  country  was  then  the  chosen  abode  of 
spirits;  the  very  air  was  thick,  and  humming, 
with  supernaturalia.  Ere  long,  spirit-voices 
whispered  in  my  ear,  and  suggested  pious 
aspirations  at  first:  that  was  a  blind,  no 
doubt ;  for  very  soon  they  went  on  to  insinuate 
things  profane  and  indelicate,  and  urged  me 
to  deliver  them  in  mixed  companies ;  I  for- 

VOL.    II.  N 
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bore  with  difficulty,  restrained  by  the  early 
lessons  of  a  pious  mother,  and  a  disinclina- 
tion to  be  kicked  downstairs  or  flung  out  d 
window. 

"  '  /  consulted  a  friend,  a  native  of  the 
country,  he  said,  in  its  beautiful  Doric,  "Old 
oss,  I  reckon  youd  better  change  the  air."  I 
grasped  his  hand,  muttered  a  blessing,  and 
sailed  for  England. 

"  '  On  ocean  s  peaceful  bosom  the  annoyance 
ceased.  But,  under  this  deceitful  calm,  fresh 
dangers  brooded.  Two  doctors  had  stolen  into 
the  ship,  unseen  by  human  eye,  and  bided 
their  time.  Unable  to  act  at  sea,  owing  to  the 
combined  effect  of  wind  and  current,  they 
concealed  themselves  on  deck  under  a  black 
tarpaulin — that  is  to  say,  it  had  been  black, 
hut  wind  and  vj  eat  her  had  reduced  it  to  a 
dirty  brown — and  there,  adopting  for  th< 
occasion  the  habits  of  the  dormouse,  the  bear, 
the  caterpillar,  and  other  ephemeral  produc- 
tions, they  lay  torpid.  But  the  moment  the 
vessel  touched  the  quay,  profiting  by  the  com- 
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motion,  they  emerged,  and  signed  certificates 
with  chalk  on  my  portmanteau ;  then  vanished 
in  the  crowd.  The  Custom-house  read  the 
certificates,  and  seized  my  luggage  as  contra- 
band. I  was  too  old  a  traveller  to  leave  my 
luggage :  so  then  they  seized  me,  and  sent  us 
both  down  here.  {With  sudden  and  short- 
lived fury)  that  old  hell-hound  at  the  Lodge 
asked  them  where  I  was  booked  for.  "  For 
the  whole  journey,'''  said  a  sepulchral  voice 
unseen.  That  means  the  grave,  my  boys,  the 
silent  grave.' 

"  Notwithstanding  this  stern  decree,- Suaby 
expects  to  turn  him  out  cured  in  a  few 
months. 

"  Miss  Wieland,  a  very  pretty  girl,  put 
her  arm  in  mine,  and  drew  me  mysteriously 
apart.  '  So  you  are  collecting  the  villanies," 
said  she,  sotto  voce.  '  It  will  take  you  all 
your  time.  Til  tell  you  mine.  There's  a 
hideous  old  man  wants  me  to  marry  him  ; 
and  I  wont.  And  he  has  pjut  me  in  here, 
and  keeps  me  prisoner,  fill  I  will.      They  arc 
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all  on  his  side,  especially  that  sanctified  old 
guy  Suaby.  They  drug  rmy  wine ;  they 
stupify  me ;  they  give  me  things  to  make  me 
naughty,  and  tipsy :  but  it  is  no  use ;  I  never 
will  marry  that  old  goat  —that  for  his  money 
and  him — Til  die  first! 

"  Of  course  my  blood  boiled;  but  I  asked 
my  nurse  Sally,  and  she  assured  me  there 
was  not  one  atom  of  truth  in  any  part  of  the 
story.  i  The  young  lady  was  put  in  here  by 
her  mother;  none  too  soon,  neither'  I  ashed 
her  what  she  meant.  6  Wliy,  she  came  here 
with  her  throat  cut,  and  strapping  on  it. 
She  is  a  suicidal'  " 

This  correspondence  led  eventually  to 
some  unexpected  results ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  interrupt  it  for  a  time,  while  I  deal  with 
a  distinct  series  of  events,  which  began 
about  five  weeks  after  Lady  Basse tt's  visit 
to  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  will  carry  the  reader 
forward  beyond  the  date  we  have  now 
arrived  at. 
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It  was  the  little  dining-room  at  High- 
more  :  a  low  room,  of  modest  size,  plainly 
furnished.  An  enormous  fire-place,  paved 
with  plain  tiles,  on  which  were  placed  iron 
dogs  :  only  wood,  and  roots,  were  burned 
in  this  room. 

Mrs.  Bassett  had  just  been  packed  off  to 
bed  by  marital  authority :  Bassett  and 
Wheeler  sat  smoking  pipes,  and  sipping 
whiskey  and  water.  Bassett  professed 
to  like  the  smell  of  peat  smoke  in 
whiskey ;  what  he  really  liked  was  the 
price. 

After  a  few  silent  whiffs,  said  Bassett, 
"I  didn't  think  they  would  take  it  so 
quietly  ;  did  you  ?" 

"  "Well,  I  really  did  not.  But,  after  all, 
what  can  they  do  ?  They  are  evidently 
afraid  to  go  to.  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
ask  for  a  jury  in  the  Asylum :  and  what 
else  can  they  do  ?" 

"Humph!  They  might  arrange  an 
escape,  and   hide    him   for  fourteen  days : 
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then  we  could  not  recapture  hirn  without 
fresh  certificates  ;  could  we?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  the  doors  would  be  too  well 
guarded;  not  a  crack  for  two  doctors  to 
creep  in  at." 

"  You  go  too  fast.  You  know  the  law, 
from  rne ;  and  you  are  a  daring  man  that 
would  try  this  sort  of  thing :  but  a  timid 
woman,  advised  by  a  respectable  muff  like 
Oldfleld  !  They  will  never  dream  of  such 
a  thing." 

Oldfield  is  not  her  head  man.  She  has 
got  another  adviser,  and  he  is  the  very 
man  to  do  something  plucky." 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  mean." 

"  Why,  her  lover,  to  be  sure." 

"  Her  lover  ?     Lady  Bassett's  lover  !" 

"  Ay,  the  young  parson."' 

Wheeler  smiled  satirically.  "  You  cer- 
tainly are  a  good  hater.  Nothing  is  too  bad 
for  those  you  don't  like.  If  that  Lady  Bassett 
is  not  a  true  wife,  where  will  you  find  one  ?" 
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"  She  is  the  most  deceitful  jade  in 
England." 

"Oh!  oh!" 

"  Ah !  you  may  sneer.  So  you  have 
forgotten  how  she  outwitted  us.  Did  the 
devil  himself  ever  do  a  cunninger  thing 
than  that? — tempting  a  fellow  into  a  corre- 
spondence that  seemed  a  piece  of  folly  on 
her  part,  yet  it  was  a  deep  diabolical  trick 
to  get  at  my  handwriting.  Did  you  see 
her  game  ?  No  more  than  I  did.  You 
chuckled  at  her  writing  letters  to  the 
plaintiff  pendente  lite.  We  were  both 
children,  setting  our  wits  against  a  wo- 
man's. I  tell  you  I  dread  her,  especially 
when  I  see  her  so  unnaturally  quiet,  after 
what  we  have  done.  When  you  hook  a 
large  salmon,  and  he  makes  a  great  com- 
motion, but  all  of  a  sudden  lies  like  a 
stone,  be  on  your  guard;  he  means  mis- 
chief." 

"  Well,"  said  Wheeler,  "  this  is  all  very 
true,  but  you  have  strayed  from  the  point. 
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What  makes  you  think  she  has  an  improper 
attachment  ?" 

"  Is  it  so  very  unnatural  ?  He  is  the 
handsomest  fellow  about ;  she  is  the  love- 
liest woman  :  he  is  dark,  she  is  fair ;  and 
they  are  thrown  together  by  circumstances. 
Another  thing,  I  have  always  understood 
that  women  admire  the  qualities  they  don't 
possess  themselves — strength,  for  instance. 
Now  this  parson  is  a  Hercules.  He  took 
Sir  Charles  up  like  a  boy,  and  carried  him 
in  his  arms  all  the  way  from  where  he  had 
the  fit.  Lady  Bassett  walked  beside  them. 
Rely  on  it,  a  woman  does  not  see  one  man 
carry  another  so  without  making  a  com- 
parison in  favour  of  the  strong,  and  against 
the  weak.  But  what  am  I  talking  about  ? 
they  walk  like  lovers,  those  two." 

"  What,  hand  in  hand  ?  he  !  he  !" 

"  No,  side  by  side ;  but  yet  like  lovers  for 
all  that." 

"  You  must  have  a  good  eye." 

"  I  have  a  good  opera  glass." 
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Mr.  Wheeler  smoked  in  silence. 

"  "Well,  but,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  if 
this  is  so,  all  the  better  for  you.  Don't  you 
see  that  the  lover  will  never  really  help  her 
to  get  the  husband  out  of  confinement  ?  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  He  may 
struggle  with  his  own  conscience  a  bit, 
being  a  clergyman,  but  he  won't  go  too  far : 
he  won't  break  the  law  to  get  Sir  Charles 
home,  and  so  end  these  charming  duets 
with  his  lady  love." 

"  By  Jove,  you  are  right !"  cried  Bassett, 
convinced  in  his  turn.  "  I  say,  old  fellow, 
two  heads  are  better  than  one.  I  think  we 
have  got  the  clue,  between  us.  Yes,  by 
Heaven !  it  is  so ;  for  the  carriage  used  to 
be  out  twice  a  week,  but  now  she  only  goes 
about  once  in  ten  days.  By-and-by  it  will 
be  once  a  fortnight;  then  once  a  month, 
and  the  black-ej^ed  rector  will  preach 
patience  and  resignation.  Oh,  it  was  a 
masterstroke  clapping  him  in  that  asylum. 
All  we  have  got  to  do  now  is  to  let  well 
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alone.  When  she  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  Angelo,  she  will  come  to  easy 
terms  with  us,  and  so  I'll  move  across  the 
way ;  I  shall  never  be  happy  till  I  live  at 
Huntercombe,  and  administer  the  estate." 

The  maid-servant  brought  him  a  note, 
and  said  it  was  from  her  mistress.  Bassett 
took  it  rather  contemptuously,  and  said, 
"  The  little  woman  is  always  in  a  fidget 
now,  when  you  come  here.  She  is  all  for 
peace."    He  read  the  letter.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Dearest  Richard, 

"  2"  implore  you  to  do  nothing  more  to 
hurt  Sir  Charles.  It  is  wicked,  and  ifs  use- 
less. God  has  had  pity  on  Lady  Bassett,  and 
have  you  pity  on  her  too.  Jane  has  just  heard 
it  from  one  of  the  Huntercombe  servants." 

"  What  does  she  mean,  with  her  '  it's  ?' 
Why  surely, — read  it,  you." 

They  looked  at  each  other,  in  doubt  and 
amazement,  for  some  time.     Then  Richard 
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Bassett  rushed  upstairs,  and  had  a  few 
hasty  words  with  his  wife. 

She  told  him  her  news  in  plainer  English, 
and  renewed  her  mild  entreaties ;  he  turned 
his  back  on  her  in  the  middle.  He  went 
out  into  the  nursery,  and  looked  at  his 
child.  The  little  fellow,  a  beautiful  boy, 
slept  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy  ;  he  leaned 
over  him  and  kissed  him,  and  went  down 
to  the  dining-room. 

His  feet  came  tramp,  tramp,  very  slowly, 
and,  when  he  opened  the  door,  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  startled  at  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  pale,  and  his  countenance 
had  fallen. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Wheeler. 

"  She  has  done  us.  Ah,  I  was  wiser  than 
you ;  I  feared  her.  It  is  the  same  thing- 
over  again  ;  a  woman  against  two  children. 
This  shows  how  strong  she  is  ;  you  can't 
realise  what  she  has  done,  even  when  you 
see  it.  An  heir  was  wanted  to  those  estates. 
Love  cried  out  for  one.     Hate  cried  out  for 
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one.  Nature  denied  one.  She  has  cut  the 
Gordian  knot ;  cut  it  as  boldly  as  the  lowest 
woman  in  Huntercombe  would  have  cut  it, 
under  such  a  terrible  temptation." 

"  Oh,  for  shame  !" 

"  Think,  and  use  your  eyes." 

"  My  eyes  have  seen  the  lady ;  I  think  I 
see  her  now,  kneeling  like  an  angel  over 
her  husband,  and  pitying  him  for  having 
knocked  me  down.  I  say  her  only  lover  is 
her  husband." 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Time 
brings  changes.  You  can't  take  the  eyes 
out  of  my  head." 

"  Suppose  it  should  be  only  a  false 
alarm?" 

"  Is  that  likely  ?  However,  I  will  learn. 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  that  child  shall  never 
rob  mine  of  Bassett  and  Huntercombe. 
Anything  is  fair  against  such  a  woman." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

That  very  night,  after  Wheeler  had  gone 
home,  Richard  Bassett  wrote  a  cajoling 
letter  to  Mary  Wells,  asking  her  to  meet 
him  at  the  old  place. 

When  the  girl  got  this  letter  she  felt  a 
little  faint  for  a  moment ;  but  she  knew  the 
man,  his  treachery,  and  his  hard  egotism 
and  selfishness  so  well,  that  she  tossed  the 
letter  aside,  and  resolved  to  take  no  notice. 
Her  trust  was  all  in  her  mistress,  for  whom, 
indeed,  she  had  more  real  affection  than  for 
any  living  creature  ;  as  for  Richard  Bassett, 
she  absolutely  detested  him. 

As  the  day  wore  on  she   took  another 
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view  of  matters :  her  deceiver  was  the 
enemy  of  her  mistress ;  she  might  do  her  a 
service  by  going  to  this  rendezvous,  might 
learn  something  from  him,  and  use  it  against 
him. 

So  she  went  to  the  rendezvous,  with  a 
heart  full  of  bitter  hate. 

Bassett,  with  all  his  assurance,  could  not 
begin  his  interrogatory  all  in  a  moment : 
he  made  a  sort  of  apology,  said  he  felt  he 
had  been  unkind,  and  he  had  never  been 
happy  since  he  had  deserted  her. 

She  cut  that  short.  "I  have  found  a 
better  than  you,"  said  she.  "  I  am  going 
to  London  very  soon — to  be  married." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  No  doubt  you  are." 

"  I  mean  for  your  sake." 

"  For  my  sake?  You  think  as  little  of 
me  as  I  do  of  you.  Come  now,  what  do 
you  want  of  me — without  a  lie,  if  you  can?" 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,  and  talk  to  you, 
and  hear  your  prospects." 
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"  Well,  I  have  told  you."  And  she  pre- 
tended to  be  going. 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Tell  us  the 
news.  Is  it  true  that  Lady  Bassett  is  ex- 
pected  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  no  news." 

"  It  is  to  me." 

"  T'aint  no  news  in  our  house.  Why, 
we  have  known  it  for  months." 

This  took  away  the  man's  breath  for  a 
minute. 

At  last  he  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
tention— 

«  Will  it  be  fair  or  dark  ?" 

t%  As  God  pleases." 

"I'll  bet  you  five  pounds  to  one  that  it 
is  dark." 

Mary  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemp- 
tuously, as  if  these  speculations  were  too 
childish  for  her. 

"  It's  my  lady  you  want  to  talk  about,  is 
it  ?  I  thought  it  was  to  make  me  a  wed- 
ding present." 
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He  actually  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  gave  her  two  sovereigns.  She  took 
them  with  a  grim  smile. 

He  presumed  on  this  to  question  her 
minutely. 

She  submitted  to  the  interrogatory. 

Only,  as  the  questions  were  not  always 
delicate,  and  the  answer  was  invariably  an 
untruth,  it  may  be  as  well  to  pass  over  the 
rest  of  the  dialogue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
whenever  the  girl  saw  the  drift  of  a  ques- 
tion, she  lied  admirably ;  and  when  she  did 
not,  still  she  lied  upon  principle ;  it  must 
be  a  good  thing  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

Eichard  Bassett  was  now  perplexed,  and 
saw  himself  in  that  very  position  which  had 
so  galled  Lady  Bassett  six  weeks  or  so  before. 
He  could  not  make  any  advantageous  move, 
but  was  obliged  to  await  events.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  spy  a  little  on  Lady 
Bassett,  and  note  how  often  she  went  to  the 
Asylum. 
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After  many  days'  watching  he  saw  some- 
thing new. 

Mr.  Angelo  was  speaking  to  her  with  a 
good  deal  of  warmth,  when  suddenly  she 
started  from  him,  and  then  turned  round 
upon  him  in  a  very  commanding  attitude, 
and  with  prodigious  fire.  Angelo  seemed 
then  to  address  her  very  humbly ;  but  she 
remained  rigid.  At  last  Angelo  retired, 
and  left  her  so ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  out 
of  sight  than  she  dropped  into  a  garden 
seat  and,  taking  out  her  handkerchief,  cried 
a  long  time. 

"  Why  doesn't  the  fool  come  back  ?"  said 
Bassett  from  his  tower  of  observation. 

He  related  this  incident  to  Wheeler,  and 
it  impressed  that  worthy  more  than  all  he 
had  ever  said  before  on  the  same  subject. 
But  in  a  day  or  two  Wheeler,  who  was  a 
great  gossip,  and  picked  up  everything, 
came  and  told  Bassett  that  the  parson  was 
looking  out  for  a  curate,  and  going  to  leave 
his   living  for   a  time,   on    the   ground  of 
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health.  "  That  is  rather  against  your 
theory,  Mr.  Bassett,"  said  he. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Bassett.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, that  is  just  what  these  artful  women 
do,  who  sacrifice  virtue  but  cling  all  the 
more  to  reputation.  I  read  French  novels, 
my  boy." 

"  Find  'em  instructive  ?" 

"  Yery.  They  cut  deeper  into  human 
nature  than  our  writers  dare.  Her  turning 
away  her  lover  now  is  just  the  act  of  what 
the  French  call  a  masterly  woman — mai- 
tresse  femme.  She  has  got  rid  of  him  to  close 
the  mouth  of  scandal ;  that  is  her  game." 

"  Well,"  said  Wheeler,  "  you  certainly 
are  very  ingenious,  and  so  fortified  in  your 
opinions  that  with  you  facts  are  no  longer 
stubborn  things ;  you  can  twist  them  all 
your  way.  If  he  had  stayed  and  buzzed 
about  her,  while  her  husband  was  incar- 
cerated, you  would  have  found  her  guilty  : 
he  goes  to  Borne,  and  leaves  her,  and  there- 
fore you  find  her  guilty.     You  would  have 
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made  a  fine  hanging  judge  in  the  good  old 
sanguinary  times." 

"I  use  my  eyes,  my  memory,  and  my 
reason.  She  is  a  monster  of  vice  and  de- 
ceit. Anything  is  fair  against  such  a 
woman." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said 
Wheeler,  becoming  grave  rather  suddenly. 
"  A  woman  is  a  woman  :  and  I  tell  you 
plainly  I  have  gone  pretty  well  to  the  end 
of  my  tether  with  you." 

"Abandon  me  then,"  said  Bassett,  dog- 
gedly :  "  I  can  go  alone." 

Wheeler  was  touched  by  this,  and  said, 
6i  No,  no ;  I  am  not  the  man  to  desert  a 
friend :  but  pray  do  nothing  rash :  do 
nothing  without  consulting  me." 

Bassett  made  no  reply. 

About  a  week  after  this,  as  Lady  Bassett 
was  walking  sadly  in  her  own  garden,  a 
great  Newfoundland  dog  ran  up  to  her 
without  any  warning,  and  put  his  paws 
almost  on  her  shoulder. 
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She  screamed  violently,  and  more  than 
once. 

One  or  two  windows  flew  open,  and, 
amongst  the  women  who  put  their  heads 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  Mary  Wells 
was  the  first. 

The  owner  of  the  dog  instantly  whistled, 
and  the  sportive  animal  ran  to  him ;  but 
Lady  Bassett  was  a  good  deal  scared,  and 
went  in  holding  her  hand  to  her  side. 
Mary  Wells  hurried  to  her  assistance,  and 
she  cried  a  little  from  nervousness  when 
the  young  woman  came  earnestly  to  her. 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  he  frightened  me  so.  I  did 
not  see  him  coming." 

"  Mr.  Moss,"  said  Mary  Wells,  "  here's  a 
villain  come  and  frightened  my  lady :  go 
and  shoot  his  dog,  you  and  your  son ;  and 
get  the  grooms,  and  fling  him  in  the  horse- 
pond  directly." 

"  No !"  said  Lady  Bassett  firmly.  "  You 
will  see  that  he  does  not  enter  the  house, 
that  is  all :  should  he  atten^t  that,   then 
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you  will  use  force  for  my  protection .    Mary, 
come  to  my  room." 

When  they  were  together  alone,  Lady 
Bassett  put  both  hands  on  the  girl's  shoul- 
ders, and  made  her  turn  towards  her. 

"  I  think  you  love  me,  Mary  ?"  said  she, 
drinking  the  girl's  eyes  with  her  own. 

"  Ah !  that  I  do,  my  lady." 

"  Why  did  you  look  so  pale,  and  your 
eyes  flash,  and  why  did  you  incite  those 
poor  men  to — it  might  have  led  to  blood- 
shed." 

"  It  would ;  and  that  is  what  I  wanted, 
my  lady." 

"  Oh,  Mary !" 

"  What,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  I  don't  want  to  think  so  :  it 
might  have  been  an  accident.  The  poor 
dog  meant  no  harm;  it  was  his  way  of 
fawning,  that  was  all." 

"  The  beast  meant  no  harm,  but  the  man 
did.  He  is  worse  than  any  beast  that  ever 
was  born:  he  is  a  cruel,  cunning,  selfish 
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clevil ;  and  if  I  had  been  a  man,  he  should 
never  have  got  off  alive." 

u  But  are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Quite.     I  was  upstairs,  and  saw  it  all." 

This  was  not  true  :  she  had  seen  nothing 
till  her  mistress  screamed. 

"  Then — anything  is  fair  against  such  a 
villain." 

"  Of  course  it  is." 

"  Let  me  think." 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
that  intelligent  face  of  hers  quite  shone 
with  hard  thought. 

At  last,  after  long  and  intense  thinking, 
she  spoke. 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  be  inhuman,  Mr. 
Richard  Bassett,"  said  she,  slowly,  and  with 
a  strange  depth  of  resolution. 

Then  Mary  Wells  and  she  put  their  heads 
together  in  close  discussion ;  but  now  Lady 
Bassett  took  the  lead,  and  revealed  to  her 
astonished  adviser  extraordinary  and  as- 
tounding qualities. 
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They  had  driven  her  to  bay,  and  that  is 
a  perilous  game  to  play  with  such  a  woman. 

Mary  Wells  found  herself  a  child  com- 
pared with  her  mistress,  now  that  that  lady 
was  driven  to  put  out  all  her  powers. 

The  conversation  lasted  about  two  hours : 
in  that  time  the  whole  campaign  was 
settled. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mary  Wells  by  order  went  down,  in  a  loose 
morning  wrapper  her  mistress  had  given 
her,  and  dined  in  the  servants'  hall.  She 
was  welcomed  with  a  sort  of  shout,  half 
ironical ;  and  the  chief  butler  said,  "  Glad 
to  see  you  come  back  to  us,  Miss  Wells." 

"  The  same  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mary,  with 
more  pertness  than  logic  :  "  which  I'm  only 
come  to  take  leave ;  for  to-morrow  I  go  to 
London,  on  business." 

"  La !  what's  the  business,  I  wonder  ?" 
inquired  a  housemaid  irreverentially. 

"  Well,  my  business  is  not  your  business, 
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Jane.  However,  if  you  want  to  know,  I'm 
going  to  be  married." 

"  And  none  too  soon,"  whispered  the 
kitchenmaid  to  a  footman. 

"  Speak  up,  my  dear,"  said  Mary. 
"  There's  nothing  more  vulgarer  than 
whispering  in  company." 

"I  said,  'What  will  Bill  Drake  say  to 
that?'" 

"  Bill  Drake  will  say  he  was  a  goose  not 
to  make  up  his  mind  quicker.  This  will 
learn  him  beauty  won't  wait  for  no  man. 
If  he  cries  when  I  am  gone,  you  lend  him 
your  apron  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  tell  him 
women  can't  abide  shilly-shallying  men." 

"  That's  a  hexcellent  sentiment,"  said 
John  the  footman,  "  and  a  solemn  warning 
it  is 

— To  all  such  as  footmen  be,"  said  Mary. 

"We  writes  it  in  the  fly-leaf  of  our 
Bibles  accordingly,"  said  John. 

"  No,  my  man,  write  it  somewhere  where 
you'll  have  a  chance  to  read  it." 
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This  caused  a  laugh,  and,  when  it  was 
over,  the  butler,  who  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  chaff  a  lady  of  this  calibre,  in- 
quired obsequiously,  whether  he  might 
venture  to  ask  who  was  the  happy  stranger 
to  carry  off  such  a  prize. 

"  A  civil  question  deserves  a  civil  an- 
swer, Mr.  Wright,"  said  Mary.  "  It  is  a 
seafaring  man,  the  mate  of  a  ship.  He 
have  known  me  a  few  years  longer  than 
any  man  in  these  parts.  Whenever  he 
comes  home  from  a  voyage,  he  tells  me 
what  he  has  made,  and  asks  me  to  marry 
him.  I  have  said  '  No '  so  many  times, 
I'm  sick  and  tired ;  so  I  have  said  '  Yes  ' 
for  once  in  a  way.  Changes  are  lightsome, 
you  know." 

Thus  airily  did  Mary  Wells  communicate 
her  prospects,  and  next  morning  early  was 
driven  to  the  station  ;  a  cart  had  gone 
before  with  her  luggage,  which  tormented 
the  female  servants  terribly  ;  for,  instead 
of  the  droll  little  servant's   box,  covered 
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with  paper,  she  had  a  large  lady's  box, 
rilled  with  linen  and  clothes  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Lady  Bassett,  and  a  covered  basket, 
and  an  old  carpet  bag,  with  some  minor 
packages  of  an  unintelligible  character. 
Nor  did  she  make  any  secret  that  she  had 
money  in  both  pockets  :  indeed  she  flaunted 
some  notes  before  the  groom,  and  told  him 
none  but  her  lady  knew  all  she  had  done 
for  Sir  Charles.  "  But  he  is  grateful,  you 
see,  and  so  is  she." 

She  went  off  in  the  train,  as  gay  as  a 
lark ;  but  she  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight, 
than  her  face  changed  its  whole  expression, 
and  she  went  up  to  London  very  grave  and 
thoughtful. 

The  travelling  carriage  was  ordered  at 
ten  o'clock  next  day,  and  packed  as  for  a 
journey. 

Lady  Bassett  took  her  housekeeper  with 
her  to  the  Asylum. 

She  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Charles, 
and  told  him  what  Mr.  Bassett  had  done, 
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and  the  construction  Mary  Wells  had  put 
on  it. 

Sir  Charles  turned  pale  with  rage,  and 
said  he  could  no  longer  play  the  patient 
game.  He  must  bribe  a  keeper,  make  his 
escape,  and  kill  that  villain. 

Lady  Bassett  was  alarmed,  and  calmed  it 
down. 

"  It  was  only  a  servant's  construction, 
and  she  might  be  wrong  :  but  it  frightened 
me  terribly ;  and  I  fear  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  annoyances,  and  encroach- 
ments ;  and  I  have  lost  Mr.  Angelo ;  he 
has  gone  to  Italy.  Even  Mary  Wells  left 
me  this  morning,  to  be  married.  I  think  I 
know  a  way  to  turn  all  this  against  Mr. 
Bassett ;  but  I  will  not  say  it,  because  I 
want  to  hear  what  you  advise,  dearest." 

Sir  Charles  did  not  leave  her  long  in 
doubt.  He  said,  "  There  is  but  one  way  : 
you  must  leave  Huntercombe,  and  put 
yourself  out  of  that  miscreant's  way,  until 
our  child  is  born." 
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"  That  would  not  grieve  me/'  said  Lady 
Bassett.  "  The  place  is  odious  to  me,  now 
you  are  not  there.  But  what  would  cen- 
sorious people  say  ?" 

"  What  could  they  say,  except  that  you 
obeyed  your  husband  ?" 

"Is  it  a  command  then,  dearest  ?" 

"  It  is  a  command :  and,  although  you 
are  free,  and  I  am  a  prisoner,  although  you 
are  still  an  ornament  to  society,  and  I  pass 
for  an  outcast,  still  I  expect  you  to  obey 
me  when  I  assume  a  husband's  authority. 
I  have  not  taken  the  command  of  you  quite 
so  much  as  you  used  to  say  I  must ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  I  do.  You  will  leave  Hunter- 
combe,  and  avoid  that  caitiff,  until  our 
child  is  born." 

"  That  ends  all  discussion,"  said  Lady 
Bassett.  "  Oh,  Charles,  my  only  regret  is 
that  it  costs  me  nothing  to  obey  you.  But 
when  did  it  ever  ?     My  king !" 

He  had  ordered  her  to  do  the  very  thing 
she  wished  to  do. 
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She  now  gave  her  housekeeper  minute 
instructions,  settled  the  board-wages  of  the 
whole  establishment,  and  sent  her  home  in 
the  carriage,  retaining  her  own  boxes  and 
packages  at  the  inn. 

Richard  Bassett  soon  found  out  that  Lady 
Bassett  had  left  Huntercombe.  He  called  on 
Wheeler,  and  told  him.  Wheeler  suggested 
she  had  gone  to  be  near  her  husband. 

"  No,"  said  Bassett,  "  she  has  joined  her 
lover.  I  wonder  at  our  simplicity,  in  be- 
lieving that  fellow  was  gone  to  Italy." 

"  This  is  rich,"  said  Wheeler.  "  A  week 
ago,  she  was  guilty,  and  a  Machiavel  in  pet- 
ticoats ;  for  why  ?  she  had  quarrelled  with 
her  Angelo,  and  packed  him  off  to  Italy. 
Now  she  is  guilty  ;  and  why  ?  because  he 
is  not  gone  to  Italy — not  that  you  know 
whether  he  is  or  not.  You  reason  like  a 
mule.  As  for  me,  I  believe  none  of  this 
nonsense — till  you  find  them  together." 

"  And  that  is  just  what  I  mean  to  do." 
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"  We  shall  see." 

"  You  will  see." 

Very  soon  after  this,  a  country  gentleman 
met  Wheeler,  on  market  day,  and  drew 
him  aside  to  ask  him  a  question.  "  Do  you 
advise  Mr.  Richard  Bassett  still  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  set  him  to  trespass  on  Lady 
Bassett's  lawn,  and  frighten  her  with  a 
great  dog,  in  the  present  state  of  her 
health  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  This  is  the  first  I've 
heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Tom 
Wheeler :  there,  read  that.  Your  client 
deserves  to  be  flogged  out  of  the  county, 
sir."  And  he  pulled  a  printed  paper  out 
of  his  pocket.  It  was  dated  from  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Bath,  and  had  been  printed 
with  blanks,  as  follows ;  but  a  lady's  hand 
had  filled  in  the  dates. 

"  On  the  day  of  , 

while  I  was  walking  alone  in  my  garden,  Mr. 
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Richard  Bassett,  the  person  who  has  bereaved 
me  by  violence  of  my  protector,  came  without 
leave  into  my  private  grounds,  and  brought  a 
very  large  dog ;  it  ran  to  me,  and  frightened 
me  so  that  I  nearly  fainted  with  alarm.  Mr. 
Bassett  icas  aware  of  my  condition.  Next 
day,  I  consulted  my  husband,  and  he  ordered 
me  to  leave  Huntercombe  Hall,  and  put  my- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  trespassers  and  out- 
rage. 

"  One  motive  has  governed  Mr.  Bassett  in 
all  his  acts,  from  his  anonymous  letter  to  me 
before  my  marriage — which  I  keep  for  your 
inspection,  together  with  the  proofs  that  he 
wrote  it — to  the  barbarous  seizure  of  my 
husband  upon  certificates  purchased  before- 
hand, and  this  last  act  of  violence,  which  has 
driven  me  from  the  county  for  a  time. 

u  Sir  Charles  and  I  have  often  been  your 
hosts,  and  your  guests ;  we  now  ask  you  to 
watch  our  property,  and  our  legal  rights,  so 
long  as  through  injustice  and  cruelty  my 
husband  is  a  prisoner,  his  wife  a  fugitive." 
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"  There,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  these 
papers  are  going  all  round  the  county." 

Wheeler  was  most  indignant,  and  said 
he  had  never  been  consulted,  and  had  never 
advised  a  trespass.  He  begged  a  loan  of 
the  paper,  and  took  it  to  Bassett's  that  very 
same  afternoon. 

"  So  you  have  been  acting  without  ad- 
vice," said  he,  angrily  ;  "  and  a  fine  mess 
you  have  made  of  it."  And,  though  not 
much  given  to  violent  wrath,  he  dashed  the 
paper  down  on  the  table,  and  hurt  his  hand 
a  little.  Anger  must  be  paid  for,  like  other 
luxuries. 

Bassett  read  it,  and  was  staggered  a 
moment ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself, 
and  said,  "  What  is  the  foolish  woman  talk- 
ing about  ?" 

He  then  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  said 
he  would  soon  give  her  a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver. 

"  Ay,"  said  Wheeler,  grimly,  "let  da 
see   how  you   will   put   down    the   foolish 
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woman.     I'll  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden, 
and  recover  my  temper." 

Kichard  Bassett's  retort  ran  thus  : 

"  /  never  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  in  my 
life  ;  and,  if  I  put  restraint  upon  Sir  Charles, 
it  was  done  to  piloted  the  estate.  Experienced 
physicians  represented  him  homicidal  and 
suicidal ;  and  I  protected  both  Lady  B  as  sett 
and  himself  by  the  act  she  has  interpreted  so 
harshly. 

"As  for  her  last  grievance,  it  is  imaginary. 
My  dog  is  gentle  as  a  lamb.  I  did  not  fore- 
see Lady  Bassett  would  be  there,  nor  that  the 
poor  dog  would  run  and  welcome  her.  She  is 
playing  a  comedy :  the  real  truth  is,  a  gentle- 
man had  left  Huntercombe  whose  company  is 
necessary  to  her.  She  has  gone  to  join  him , 
and  thrown  the  blame  very  adroitly  upon 
"  Kichard  Bassett," 

When     he    had    written    this,    Bassett 
ordered  his  dog-cart. 

Wheeler   came  in,  read  the  letter,  and 
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said  the  last  suggestion  in  it  was  a  libel, 
and  an  indictable  one  into  the  bargain. 

"  What,  if  it  is  true — true  to  the  letter  ?" 

"  Even  then  you  would  not  be  safe, 
unless  you  could  prove  it  by  disinterested 
witnesses." 

"  Well,  if  I  canuot,  I  consent  to  cut  the 
sentence  out.  Excuse  me  one  minute,  I 
must  put  a  few  things  in  my  carpet 
bag." 

"  What !  going  away  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  am." 

"  Better  give  me  your  address  then,  in 
case  anything  turns  up." 

"  If  you  were  as  sharp  as  you  pass  for, 
you  would  know  my  address — Royal  Hotel, 
Bath,  to  be  sure." 

He  left  Wheeler  staring,  and  was  back 
in  five  minutes  with  his  carpet  bag  and 
wraps. 

"  Wouldn't  to-morrow  morning  do  for 
this  wild  goose  chase  ?"  inquired  Wheeler. 

"  No,"  said  Richard.     "  I'm  not  such  a 
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fool.  Catch  me  losing  twelve  hours.  In 
that  twelve  hours  they  would  shift  their 
quarters.  It  is  always  so  when  a  fool 
delays.  I  shall  breakfast  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Bath." 

The  dog-cart  came  to  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  rattled  off  to  the  railway. 

He  managed  to  get  to  the  Eoyal  Hotel, 
Bath,  at  7  a.m.,  took  a  warm  bath  instead 
of  bed,  and  then  ordered  breakfast ;  asked 
to  see  the  visitors'  book,  and  wrote  a  false 
name ;  turned  the  leaves  and,  to  his  delight, 
saw  Lady  Bassett's  name. 

But  he  could  not  find  Mr.  Angelo's  name 
in  the  book. 

He  got  hold  of  Boots,  and  fee'd  him 
liberally,  then  asked  him  if  there  was  a 
handsome  young  parson  there — very  dark. 

Boots  could  not  say  there  was. 

Then  Bassett  made  up  his  mind  that 
Angelo  was  at  another  hotel,  or  perhaps  in 
lodgings,  out  of  prudence. 

"  Lady  Bassett  here  still  ?"  said  he. 
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Boots 'was  not  very  sure  ;  would  inquire 
at  the  bar.  Did  inquire,  and  brought  him 
word  Lady  Bassett  had  left  for  London 
yesterday  morning. 

Bassett  ground  his  teeth  with  vexa- 
tion. 

No  train  to  London  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  He  took  a  stroll  through  the  town  to 
fill  up  the  time. 

How  often,  when  a  man  abandons  or 
remits  his  search  for  a  time,  Fate  sends  in 
his  way  the  very  thing  he  is  after,  but  has 
given  up  hunting  just  then  !  As  he  walked 
along  the  north  side  of  a  certain  street, 
what  should  he  see  but  the  truly  beautiful 
and  remarkable  eyes  and  eyebrows  of  Mr. 
Angelo,  shining  from  afar. 

That  gentleman  was  standing,  in  a  re- 
verie, on  the  steps  of  a  small  hotel. 

Bassett  drew  back  at  first,  not  to  be  seen : 
looking  round,  he  saw  he  was  at  the  door 
of  a  respectable  house  that  let  apartments  : 
he  hurried  in,  examined  the  drawing-room 
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floor,  took  it  for  a  week,  paid  in  advance, 
and  sent  to  the  Royal  for  his  bag. 

He  installed  himself  near  the  window,  to 
await  one  of  two  things  and  act  accord- 
ingly. If  Angelo  left  the  place  he  should 
go  by  the  same  train,  and  so  catch  the 
parties  together ;  if  the  lady  doubled  back 
to  Bath,  or  had  only  pretended  to  leave  it, 
he  should  soon  know  that,  by  diligent 
watch  and  careful  following. 

He  wrote  to  Wheeler,  to  announce  this 
first  step  towards  success. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Some  days  after  this,  Mr.  Rolfe  received  a 
line  from  Lady  Bassett,  to  say  she  was  at 
the  Adelphi  Hotel,  in  John  Street.  He 
put  some  letters  into  his  pocket,  and  called 
on  her  directly. 

She  received  him  warmly,  and  told  him, 
more  fully  than  she  had  by  letter,  how  she 
had  acted  on  his  advice  :  then  she  told  him 
of  Richard  Bassett's  last  act,  and  showed 
him  her  retort. 

He  knitted  his  brows  at  first  over  it,  but 
said  he  thought  her  proclamation  could  do 
no  harm. 
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"  As  a  rule,"  said  lie,  "  I  object  to  flick- 
ing with  a  lady's  whip  when  I  am  going 
to  crush,  but — yes — it  is  able,  and  gives 
you  a  good  excuse  for  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  annoyances,  till  we  strike  the  blow. 
And  now  I  have  something  to  consult  you 
upon.  May  I  read  you  some  extracts  from 
your  husband's  letters  to  me  ?' 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Forgive  a  novelist ;  but  this  is  a  new 
situation,  reading  a  husband's  letters  to  his 
wife.  However,  I  have  a  motive,  and  so  I 
had  in  soliciting  the  correspondence  with 
Sir  Charles."  He  then  read  her  the  letters 
that  are  already  before  the  reader,  and  also 
the  following  extracts  : — 

"  Mr.  Johnson,  a  broken  tradesman,  has 
some  imagination,  though  not  of  a  poetic 
kind:  he  is  imbued  icith  trade,  and,  in 
the    daytime,   exercises   several,  especially  a 

butcher  s.      When  he  sees  any  of  us  coming, 
he  whips  before  the  nearest  door  or  gate,  and 
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sells  meat.  He  sells  it  very  cheap ;  the  reason 
is,  his  friends  allow  him  only  a  shilling  or 
two  in  coppers,  and,  as  every  madman  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  he  thinks  that  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  are  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  specie  in  his  pocket.  This  is  his  style — 
•  Come,  buy,  buy,  choice  mutton  three  farthings 
the  carcass.  Retail  shop  next  door,  ma'am. 
Jack,  serve  the  lady.  Bill,  tell  him  he  can 
send  me  home  those  twenty  bullocks,  at  three 
half -pence  each — '  and  so  on.  But  at  night 
he  subsides  into  an  auctioneer,  and,  with 
knocking  down  lots  whilst  others  are  con- 
versing,  gets  removed  occasionally  to  a  padded 
room :  sometimes  we  humour  him,  and  he 
sells  us  the  furniture  after  a  spirited  com- 
petition, and  debits  the  amounts:  for  cash 
is  not  abundant  here.  The  other  night,  heated 
with  business,  he  went  on  from  the  articles  of 
furniture  to  the  company,  and  put  us  all  up 
in  succession.  Having  a  good  many  dislikes, 
he  sometimes  forgot  the  auctioneer  in  the  man, 
and  depreciated  some  lots  so  severely  that  they 
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had  to  be  passed ;  but  he  set  Miss  Wieland 
in  a  chair,  and  descanted  on  her  beauty,  good 
temper,  and  other  gifts,  in  terms  florid 
enough  for  Robins,  or  any  other  poet.  Sold 
for  eighteen  pounds,  and  to  a  lady.  This 
lady  had  formed  a  violent  attachment  to  Miss 
W. :  so  next  iceek  they  mil  be  at  daggers 
drawn.  My  turn  came,  and  the  auctioneer 
did  me  the  honour  to  describe  me  as  i  the  lot 
of  the  evening!  He  told  the  bidders  to  mind 
what  they  were  about,  they  might  never  again 
be  able  to  secure  a  live  baronet  at  a  moderate 
price,  ovnng  to  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market.  Well,  sir,  1  teas  honoured  with  bids 
from  several  ladies ;  but  they  were  too  timid 
and  too  honest,  to  go  beyond  their  means  :  my 
less  scrupulous  sex  soared  above  these  con- 
siderations, and  I  was  knocked  down  for 
seventy-nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  amidst 
loud  apjrtause  at  the  spirited  result.  My 
purchaser  is  a  shopkeeper  mad  after  garden- 
ing. Doctor  Suaby  has  given  him  a  plot  to 
cultivate,  and  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  The 
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reason  I  went  to  a  fancy  price  was,  I  can  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone  with  you.  Youll 
make  a  very  good  statee  stuck  up  among  my 
flowers;  and  you  can  hallo,  and  keep  those 
plaguy  sparroics  off?  " 

"  Oh !  what  creatures  for  my  darling 
to  live  amongst!"  cried  Lady  Bassett, 
piteously. 

Mr.  Eolfe  stared,  and  said,  "  What,  then, 
you  are  like  all  your  sex — no  sense  of 
humour  ?" 

"  Humour !  when  my  husband  is  in 
misery  and  degradation !" 

a  And  don't  you  see  that  the  brave 
writer  of  these  letters  is  steeled  against 
misery,  and  above  degradation  ?  Such 
men  are  not  the  mere  sport  of  circum- 
stances. Your  husband  carries  a  soul  not 
to  be  quelled  by  three  months  in  a  well- 
ordered  mad-house.  But  I  will  read  no 
more,  since  what  gives  me  satisfaction, 
gives  you  pain." 
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"  Oh,  yes !  yes !  Don't  let  me  lose  a 
word  my  husband  has  ever  uttered." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  on ;  but  I'm  horribly 
discouraged." 

"  I'm  so  sorry  for  that,  sir.  Please  for- 
give me." 

Mr.  Rolfe  read  the  letter  next  in  date. 

"  We  are  honoured  with  one  relic  of  an- 
tiquity, a  Pythagorean,  He  has  obliged  me 
with  his  biography :  he  was,  to  use  his  own 
words,  'engendered  by  the  sun  shining  on  a 
dunghill  at  his  father  s  door,'  and  began  his 
career  as  a  flea ;  but  his  identity  was,  some- 
how, shifted  to  a  boy  of  nine  years  old :  he 
has  had  a  long  spell  of  humanity,  and  awaits 
the  great  change — which  is  to  turn  him  to  a 
bee.  It  will  not  find  him  unprepared  ;  he  has 
long  practised  humming,  in  anticipation.  A 
faithful  friend,  called  Cafifyn,  used  to  visit 
him  every  week.  Caffyn  died  last  year,  and 
the  poor  Pythagorean  was  very  lonely  and 
sad;    but,   two  months  ago,   he   detected   his 
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friend  in  the  butcher  s  horse,  and  is  more 
than  consoled,  for  he  says,  '  Caffyn  comes 
six  times  a-week  now,  instead  of  once' ' 

"  Poor  soul !"  said  Lady  Bassett.  "  What 
a  strange  world  for  him  to  be  living  in ;  it 
seems  like  a  dream." 

"  There  is  something  stranger  coming,  in 
this  last  letter." 

"  /  have,  at  last,  found  one  madman  cdlied 
to  Genius.  It  has  taken  me  a  fortnight  to 
master  his  delusion,  and  to  write  down  the 
vocabulary  he  has  invented  to  describe  the 
strange  monster  of  his  imagination.  All  the 
words  I  write  in  small  capitals  are  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Williams  says  that  a  machine  has 
been  constructed  for  malignant  purposes, 
which  machine  is  an  air-loom.  It  rivals  the 
human  machine  in  this,  that  it  can  operate 
either  on  mind  or  matter:  it  was  invented, 
and  is  worked,  by  a  gang  of  villains  super- 
latively skilful  in  PNEUMATIC  CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSIOLOGY,      NERVOUS      INFLUENCE,      SYM- 
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pathy,  and  the  higher  metaphysic,  men 
far  beyond  the  immature  science  of  the  present 
era,  which,  indeed,  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
their  ridicule, 

"  The  gang  are  seven  in  number,  but 
Williams  has  only  seen  the  four  highest; 
Bill,    the   King,   a   master   of    the  art   of 

MAGNETIC  IMPREGNATION  ;  JACK  THE  SCHOOL- 
MASTER, the  shorthand  writer  of  the  gang; 
Sir  Archy,  Chief  Liar  to  the  Association  ; 
and  the  gloye- woman,  so  called  from  her 
always  wearing  cotton  mittens.  This  per- 
sonage has  never  been  known  to  speak  to  any 
one. 

ic  The  materials  used  in  the  air-loom  by 
these  pneumatic  adepts  are  infinite ;  but 
principally  effluvia    of  certain  metals, 

POISONS,  SOPORIFIC  SCENTS,  etc. 

"  The  principal  effects  are — 

"  1st,  Event-working. —  This  is  done  by 
magnetic   manipulation   of    Kings,    Em- 
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perors,  Prime  Ministers,  and  others ;  so  that, 
while  the  world  is  fearing  and  admiring  them, 
they  are,  in  reality,  mere  puppets  played  by 
the  workers  of  the  air -loom, 

"  2nd.  Cutting    Soul    from    Sense.— 
This  is  done  by  diffusing  the  magnetic 

WARP  FROM  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  NOSE  UNDER 
THE  BASE  OF  THE  SKULL,  TILL  IT  FORMS  A 
VEIL  ;  SO  THAT  THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  THE 
HEART  CAN  HAVE  NO  COMMUNICATION  WITH 
THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

"  3rd.  Kiting. — As  hoys  raise  a  kite  in 
the  air,  so  the  air-loom  can  lift  an  idea  into 
the  brain,  where  it  floats  and  undulates  for 
hours  together.  The  victim  cannot  get  rid  of 
an  idea  so  insinuated. 

"  Uh.    Lobster-cracking. — An    external 
pressure  of  the  magnetic  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  person  assailed.     Williams  lias  been 
so  operated  on,  and  says  he  felt  as  if  he  was 
grasped  by  an  enormous  pair  of  nutcracker* 
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with  teeth,  and  subjected  to  a  piercing  pressure, 
which  he  still  remembers  with  horror.  Death 
sometimes  results  from  Lobster-cracking. 

"  bth.    Lengthening    the    Brain. — As 

THE    CYLINDRICAL    MIRROR   LENGTHENS    THE 

countenance,  so  these  assailants  find  means 
to  elongate  the  brain.  This  distorts  the 
ideas,  and  subjects  the  most  serious  are  made 
silly  and  ridiculous. 

"6th.  Thought-making. —  While  one.  of 
these  villains  sucks  at  the  brain  of  the  assailed, 
and  extracts  his  existing  sentiments,  another 
will  press  into  the  vacuum  ideas  very  different 
from  his  real  thoughts.  Thus  his  mind  is 
physically  enslaved." 

"  Then  Sir  Charles  goes  on  to  say — 

"  Poor  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  me  an  in- 
ventor wasted.  I  thought  I  would  try  and 
reason  him  out  of  his  delusion.  I  asked  if 
he  had  ever  seen  this  gang,  and  their  machine. 
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"He  said  yes,  they  operated  on  him  this  morn- 
ing. '  Then  show  them  me]  said  I.  '  Young 
man,'  said  he,  satirically,  e  do  you  think  these 
assassins,  and  their  diabolical  machine,  would 
be  allowed  to  go  on,  if  they  could  be  laid  hands 
on  so  easily  ?  The  gang  are  fertile  in  dis- 
guise :  the  machine  operates  at  considerable 
distances.'' 

"  To  drive  him  into  a  comer,  I  said, 
'  Will  you  give  me  a  drawing  of  it?'  He 
seemed  to  hesitate,  so  I  said,  c  If  you  cannot 
draw  it,  you  never  saw  it,  and  never  will' 
He  assented  to  that,  and  I  was  vain  enough  to 
think  I  had  staggered  him ;  but  yesterday  he 
produced  the  enclosed  sketch  and  explanation. 
After  this  I  sadly  fear  he  is  incurable, 

"  There  are  three  sane  pjatients  in  this 
asylum,  besides  myself.  I  will  tell  you  their 
stories  when  you  come  here,  uihich  I  hope  will 
be  soon ;  for  the  time  agreed  on  draws  near, 
and  my  patience  and  self-control  are  sorely 
tried,  as  day  after  day  rolls  by,  and  sees  me 
still  in  a  madhouse." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  AIR-LOOM. 

a,  a. — Top  of  the  apparatus,  called  by  the  assassins  "  Air-loom 
Machine,"  being  as  a  large  table. 

6,  b. — The  metals  which  the  workers  grasp  to  deaden  the  sym- 
pathy. 

c.  —The  place  where  the  pneumaticians  sit  to  work  the  loom. 

(I.— Something  like  pianoforte  keys,  which  open  the  tube-valves 
within  the  air-loom,  to  spread  or  feed  the  warp  of  mag-, 
netic  fluid. 

e,  e. — Levers,  by  the  management  of  which  the  assailed  is 
wrenched,  stagnated,  and  lobster-cracked,  &c. 

G.— Seemingly  drawers,  &c.  Probably  they  contain  crude  ma- 
terials. 

H. — The  cluster  of  upright  open  tubes  or  cylinders,  and  by  the 
assassins  termed  their  musical  glasses,  which  I  per- 
ceived when  they  were  endeavouring  to  burst  my 
person  by  exploding  the  interior  of  the  coating  of  my 
trunk. 

I. — Apparatus  standing  on  air-loom ;  use  unknown  to  me. 

0. — The  barrels  for  supplying  the  "  famous  goose-neck  retorts" 
witli  distilled  gases,  as  well  poisoned  as  magnetic. 

S. — The  warp  of  magnetic  fluid,  reaching  between  the  person 
impregnated  with  such  fluid  and  the  air-loom  magnets 
by  which  it  is  prepared  ;  which  being  a  multiplicity 
of  fine  wires  of  fluids  form  the  sympathetic  streams  of 
attraction,  repulsion,  &c\,  as  putting  the  different  poles 
of  the  common  magnet  to  objects  operates,  and  by 
which  sympathetic  warps  the  assailed  object  is  affected 
at  pleasure  ;  as  by  opening  a  vitriolic  gas  valve  he  be- 
comes tortured  by  tlie  fluid  within  him  becoming 
agitated  with  the  corrosion  through  all  his  frame ;  and 
so  on  in  all  their  various  modes  of  attacking  the  human 
body  and  mind.  I  never  saw  this  warp,  but  the  as- 
sassins admit  that  when  heated  it  becomes  luminous 
and  visible- to  them  for  some  yards  from  the  loom,  as  a 
weakiah  rainbow. 

X. — The  assailed  person,  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  fei  t. 

Y. — One  of  the  gang  working  the  air-loom,  and  in  the  act  of 
lobster-cracking  the  person  represented  by  the  figure  N. 
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"  There,  Lady  Bassett,"  said  Mr.  Rolfe  : 
";  and  now  for  my  motive  in  reading  these 
letters.  Sir  Charles  may  still  have  a 
crotchet,  an  inordinate  desire  for  an  heir : 
but,  even  if  he  has,  the  writer  of  these 
letters  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  jury ; 
and  therefore  I  am  now  ready  to  act.  I 
propose  to  go  down  to  the  asylum  to- 
morrow, and  get  him  out  as  quickly  as  I 
can." 

Lady  Bassett  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
joy.  Then  she  turned  suddenly  pale,  and 
her  countenance  fell.     She  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Rolfe  was  surprised  at  this,  since,  at 
their  last  meeting,  she  was  writhing  at  her 
inaction.  He  began  to  puzzle  himself. 
She  watched  him  keenly. 

He  thought  to  himself,  "  Perhaps  she 
dreads  the  excitement  of  meeting — for  her- 
self." 

At  last  Lady  Bassett  asked  him  how  long 
it  would  take  to  liberate  Sir  Charles. 

"  Not  quite  a  week,  if  Richard  Bassett  is 
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well  advised.  If  he  fights  desperately,  it 
may  take  a  fortnight.  In  any  case,  I  don't 
leave  the  work  an  hour  till  it  is  done.  J 
can  delay,  and  I  can  fight :  but  I  never 
mix  the  two.  Come,  Lady  Bassett,  there 
is  something  on  your  mind  you  don't  like 
to  say.  Well,  what  does  it  matter  ?  I  will 
pack  my  bag,  and  write  to  Doctor  Suaby 
that  he  may  expect  me  soon :  but  I  will 
wait  till  I  get  a  line  from  you  to  go  ahead. 
Then  I'll  go  down  that  instant,  and  do  the 
work." 

This  proposal  was  clearly  agreeable  to 
Lady  Bassett,  and  she  thanked  him. 

"  You  need  not  waste  words  over  it," 
said  he.  "  Write  one  word,  \  act  !'  That 
will  be  the  shortest  letter  you  ever 
wrote." 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  is  not  worth 
recording. 

Mr.  Kolfe  instructed  a  young  solicitor 
minutely,  packed  his  bag,  and  waited. 
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But  day  after  day  went  by,  and  the 
order  never  came  to  act. 

Mr.  Rolfe  was  surprised  at  this,  and 
began  to  ask  himself  whether  he  could 
have  been  deceived  in  this  lady's  affection 
for  her  husband.  But  he  rejected  that. 
Then  he  asked  himself  whether  it  might 
have  cooled.  He  had  known  a  very  short 
incarceration  produce  that  fatal  effect. 
Both  husband  and  wife  interested  him,  and 
he  began  to  get  irritated  at  the  delay. 

Sir  Charles's  letters  made  him  think  they 
had  already  wasted  time. 

At  last  a  letter  came  from  Gloucester 
Place. 

"  Will  my  kind  friend  now  act  ? 
"  Gratefully, 
"  Bella  Bassett." 

Mr.  Rolfe,  upon  this,  cast  his  discontent  to 
the  winds,  and  started  for  Bellevue  House. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  surgeon 
called   Boddington  was  drinking  tea  with 
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his  wife,  and  they  were  talking  rather  dis- 
consolately ;  for  he  had  left  a  fair  business 
in  the  country,  and,  though  a  gentleman  of 
undoubted  skill,  was  making  his  way  very 
slowly  in  London. 

The  conversation  was  agreeably  in- 
terrupted by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

A  woman  had  come  to  say  that  he  was 
wanted  that  moment,  for  a  lady  of  title 
in  Gloucester  Place  hard  by. 

"  I  will  come,"  said  he,  with  admirably 
affected  indifference ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
woman  was  out  of  sight,  husband  and  wife 
embraced  each  other. 

"  Pray  God  it  may  all  go  well,  for  your 
sake  and  hers,  poor  lady." 

Mr.  Boddington  hurried  to  the  number 
in  Gloucester  Place.  The  door  was  opened 
by  the  charwoman. 

He  asked  her,  with  some  doubt,  if  that 
was  the  house. 

The  woman  said  yes,  and  she  believed  it 
was  a  surprise.     The  lady  was   from   the 
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country,  and  was  looking  out  for  some 
servants. 

This  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  an 
intelligent  maid,  who  asked,  over  the 
banisters,  if  that  was  the  medical  man ; 
and,  on  the  woman's  saying  it  was,  begged 
him  to  step  upstairs  at  once. 

He  found  his  patient  attended  only  by 
her  maid,  but  she  was  all  discretion  and 
intelligence.  She  said  he  had  only  to 
direct  her,  she  would  do  anything  for  her 
dear  mistress. 

Mr.  Boddington  said  a  single  zealous  and 
intelligent  woman,  who  could  obey  orders, 
was  as  good  as  a  number,  or  better. 

He  then  went  gently  to  the  bedside,  and 
his  experience  told  him  at  once  that  the 
patient  was  in  labour. 

He  told  the  attendant  so,  and  gave,  her 
his  directions. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Mr.  Rolfe  reached  Bellevue  House  in  time 
to  make  a  hasty  toilet,  and  dine  with  Doctor 
Suaby  in  his  private  apartments. 

The  other  guests  were  Sir  Charles 
Bassett,  Mr.  Hyam,  a  meek,  sorrowful 
patient — an  Exquisite — and  Miss  Wieland. 

Dr.  Suaby  introduced  him  to  everybody 
but  the  Exquisite. 

Mr.  Rolfe  said  Sir  Charles  Bassett  and 
he  were  correspondents. 

"  So  I  hear.  He  tells  you  the  secrets  of 
the  prison-house,  eh  ?" 

u  The  humours  of  the  place,  you  mean." 
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"  Yes,  he  has  a  good  eye  for  character. 
I  suppose  he  has  dissected  me,  along  with 
the  rest  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  he  has  only  dealt  with  the 
minor  eccentricities.  His  pen  failed  at 
you.  'You  must  come  and  see  the  doctor/ 
he  said.     So  here  I  am." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  if  your  wit  and 
his  are  both  to  be  levelled  at  me,  I  had 
better  stop  your  mouths.  Dinner  !  dinner  ! 
Sir  Charles,  will  you  take  Miss  Wieland. 
Sorry  we  have  not  another  lady  to  keep 
you  company,  madam." 

"Are  you?  Then  I'm  not,"  said  the 
lady  smartly. 

The  dinner  passed  like  any  other,  only 
Rolfe  observed  that  Doctor  Suaby  took 
every  fair  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
pluckless  Mr.  Hyam  into  conversation,  and 
that  he  coldly  ignored  the  Exquisite. 

"  I  have  seen  that  young  man,  about 
town,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Rolfe :  "where 
was  it  I  wonder  ?" 
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"  The  Argyll  Rooms,  or  the  Casino, 
probably." 

u  Thank  you,  Doctor  ;  oh,  I  forgot ;  you 
owed  me  one.  He  is  no  favourite  of 
yours." 

"  Certainly  not.  And  I  only  invited 
him  medicinally." 

"Medicinally?  That's  too  deep  for  a 
layman." 

"  To  flirt  with  Miss  Wieland.  Flirting 
does  her  good." 

"  Medicine  embraces  a  wider  range  than 
I  thought." 

"  No  doubt.  You  are  always  talking 
about  medicine ;  but  you  know  very  little, 
begging  your  pardon." 

"  That  is  the  theory  of  compensation ; 
when  you  know  very  little  about  a  thing, 
you  must  talk  a  great  deal  about  it.  Well, 
I'm  here  for  instruction  ;  thirsting  for  it." 

"  All  the  better ;  we'll  teach  you  to 
drink  deep,  ere  you  depart." 

"  All   right :  but  not  of  your  favourite 
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Acetate  of  Morphia ;  because  that  is  the 
draught  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner." 

"  It's  no  favourite  of  mine.  Indeed  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  all  sedatives 
excite ;  if  they  soothe  at  first,  they  excite 
next  day.  My  antidotes  to  mental  excite- 
ment are  packing  in  lukewarm  water,  and, 
best  of  all,  hard  bodily  exercise  and  the 
perspiration  that  follows  it.  To  put  it 
shortly — prolonged  bodily  excitement  anti- 
dotes mental  excitement." 

"  I'll  take  a  note  of  that :  it  is  the  wisest 
thing  I  ever  heard  from  any  learned 
physician." 

"  Yet  many  a  learned  physician  knows 
it.  But  you  are  a  little  prejudiced  against 
the  faculty." 

"  Only  in  their  business.  They  are 
delightful  out  of  that.  But,  come  now, 
nobody  hears  us — confess,  the  system  which 
prescribes  drugs,  drugs,  drugs,  at  every 
visit,  and  in  every  case,  and  does  not  give 
a   severe    selection   of   esculents   the   first 
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place,  but  only  the  second  or  third,  must 
be  rotten  at  the  core.  Don't  you  despise  a 
layman's  eye.    All  the  professions  want  it." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  writer ;  publish  a 
book,  call  it  Medicina  laici,  and  send  me  a 
copy." 

"  To  slash  in  the  Lancet  ?  Well,  I  will : 
when  novels  cease  to  pay  and  truth  begins 
to." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Rolfe 
drew  Dr.  Suaby  apart,  and  said,  "  I  must 
tell  you  frankly,  I  mean  to  relieve  you  of 
one  of  your  inmates." 

"  Only  one  ?  I  was  in  hopes  you  would 
relieve  me  of  all  the  sane  people.  They 
say  you  are  ingenious  at  it.  All  I  know 
is  I  can't  get  rid  of  an  inmate  if  the  person 
who  signed  the  order  resists.  Now,  for 
instance,  here's  a  Mrs.  Hallam  came  here 
unsound ;  religious  delusion.  Has  been 
cured  two  months.  I  have  reported  her 
so  to  her  son-in-law,  who  signed  the  order ; 
but   he   will    not   discharge    her.      He    is 
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vicious,  she  scriptural ;  bores  him  about 
eternity.  Then  I  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  :  but  they  don't  like  to 
strain  their  powers ;  so  they  wrote  to  the 
affectionate  son-in-law,  and  he  poliiely 
declines  to  act.  Sir  Charles  Bassett  the 
same :  three  weeks  ago  I  reported  him 
cured,  and  the  detaining  relative  has  not 
even  replied  to  me." 

"  Got  a  copy  of  your  letter  ?" 

u  Of  course.  But  what  if  I  tell  you 
there  is  a  gentleman  here,  who  never  had 
any  business  to  come,  yet  he  is  as  much  a 
fixture  as  the  grates.  I  took  him  blindfold 
along  with  the  house.  I  signed  a  deed, 
and  it  is  so  stringent  I  can't  evade  one  of 
my  predecessor's  engagements.  This  old 
rogue  committed  himself  to  my  predecessor's 
care,  under  medical  certificates ;  the  order 
he  signed  himself." 

"  Illegal,  you  know." 

"  Of  course ;  but  where's  the  remedy  ? 
The   person  who   signed   the   order   must 
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rescind  it.  But  this  sham  lunatic  won't 
rescind  it.  Altogether  the  tenacity  of  an 
asylum  is  prodigious.  The  statutes  are 
written  with  birdlime.  Twenty  years  ago 
that  old  Skinflint  found  the  rates  and  taxes 
intolerable ;  and  doesn't  everybody  find 
them  intolerable  ?  To  avoid  those  rates 
and  taxes  he  shut  up  his  house,  captured 
himself,  and  took  himself  here ;  and  here 
he  will  end  his  days,  excluding  some 
genuine  patient,  unless  you  sweep  him  into 
the  street  for  me." 

"  Sindbad,  I  will  try,"  said  Rolfe, 
solemnly;  "but  I  must  begin  with  Sir 
Charles  Bassett.  By-the-by,  about  his 
crotchet  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  still  an  extravagant  desire 
for  children.  But  the  cerebral  derange- 
ment is  cured,  and  the  other,  standing  by 
itself,  is  a  foible,  not  a  mania.  It  is  only  a 
natural  desire  in  excess.  If  they  brought 
me  Rachel  merely  because  she  had  said, 
'  Give  me  children,  or  I  die,'  and  I  found 
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her  a  healthy  woman  in  other  respects,  I 
should  object  to  receive  her  on  that  score 
alone." 

"  You  are  deadly  particular — compared 
with  some  of  them,"  said  Rolfe. 

That  evening  he  made  an  appointment 
with  Sir  Charles,  and  visited  him  in  his 
room  at  8  a.m.  He  told  him  he  had  seen 
Lady  Bassett  in  London ;  and  of  course  he 
had  to  answer  many  questions.  He  then 
told  him  he  came  expressly  to  effect  his 
liberation. 

"  I  am  grateful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  with  a  suppressed  and  manly 
emotion. 

"  Here  are  my  instructions  from  Lady 
Bassett :  short,  but  to  the  point." 

"  May  I  keep  that  ?" 

"  Why  of  course." 

Sir  Charles  kissed  his  wife's  line,  and 
put  the  note  in  his  breast. 

"  The  first  step,"  said  Rolfe,  "  is  to  cut 
you   in  two.      That   is   soon   done.      You 
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must  copy  in  your  own  hand,  and  then 
sign,  this  writing."  And  he  handed  him  a 
paper. 

"  /,  Charles  Dyke  Bassett,  being  of  sound 
mind,  instruct  James  Sharpe,  of  Grays  Inn, 
my  Solicitor,  to  sue  the  person  who  signed  the 
order  for  my  incarceration — in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas ;  and  to  take  such  other  steps 
for  my  relief  as  may  be  advised  by  my  counsel 
Mr.  Francis  Rolfe." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  if  I 
make  one  objection.  Mr.  Oldfield  has  been 
my  solicitor  for  many  years.  I  fear  it  will 
hurt  his  feelings  if  I  entrust  the  matter  to 
a  stranger.  Would  there  be  any  objection 
to  my  inserting  Mr.  Oldfield's  name,  sir  ?" 

"  Only  this ;  he  would  think  he  knew 
better  than  I  do ;  and  then  I,  who  know 
better  than  he  does,  and  am  very  vain  and 
arrogant,  should  throw  up  the  case  in  a 
passion,  and  go  back  to  my  MS. ;  and  hum- 
drum Oldfield  would  go  to  Equity  instead 

VOL.  II.  R 
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of  law ;  and  all  the  costs  would  fall  on 
your  estate,  instead  of  on  your  enemy ;  and 
you  would  be  here  eighteen  months  instead 
of  eight  or  ten  days.  No,  Sir  Charles,  you 
can't  mix  champagne  and  ditch-water ;  you 
can't  make  Invention  row  in  a  boat  with 
Antique  Twaddle,  and  you  mustn't  ask  me 
to  fight  your  battle  with  a  blunt  knife, 
when  I  have  got  a  sharp  knife  that  fits  my 
hand." 

Mr.  Eolfe  said  this  with  more  irritation 
than  was  justified,  and  revealed  one  of  the 
great  defects  in  his  character. 

Sir  Charles  saw  his  foible,  smiled,  and 
said,  "  I  withdraw  a  proposal  which  I  see 
annoys  you."     He  then  signed  the  paper. 

Mr.  Rolfe  broke  out  all  smiles  directly, 
and  said,  "  Now  you  are  cut  in  two.  One 
you  is  here ;  but  Sharpe  is  another  you. 
Thus,  one  you  works  out  of  the  asylum, 
and  one  in,  and  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. Compare  notes  with  those  who 
have  tried  the  other  way.     Yet,  simple  and 
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obvious  as  this  is,  would  you  believe  it,  I 
alone  have  discovered  this  method ;  I  alone 
practise  it." 

He  sent  his  secretary  off  to  London  at 
once,  and  returned  to  Sir  Charles.  "  The 
authority  will  be  with  Sharpe  at  2.30.  He 
will  be  at  Whitehall  3.15,  and  examine  the 
order.  He  will  take  the  writ  out  at  once, 
and,  if  Richard  Bassett  is  the  man,  he  will 
serve  it  on  him  to-morrow  in  good  time, 
and  send  one  of  your  grooms  over  here  on 
horseback  with  the  news.  We  serve  the 
writ  personally,  because  we  have  shufflers 
to  deal  with,  and  I  will  not  give  them  a 
chance.  Now  I  must  go  and  write  a  lie  or 
two  for  the  public,  and  then  inspect  the 
asylum  with  Suaby.  Before  Post-time  I 
will  write  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  one  of  the  strong- 
minded  ones.  We  may  as  well  have  two 
strings  to  our  bow." 

Sir  Charles  thanked  him  gracefully,  and 
said,  "  It   is  a    rare    thing,  in    this    selfish 
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world,  to  see  one  man  interest  himself  in 
the  wrongs  of  another,  as  you  are  good 
enough  to  do  in  mine." 

"  Oh,"  said  Rolfe,  "  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  My  business  is 
Lying,  and  I  drudge  at  it :  so  to  escape 
now  and  then  to  the  playground  of  Truth 
and  Justice  is  a  great  amusement  and  re- 
creation to  poor  me.  Besides,  it  gives  me 
fresh  vigour  to  replunge  into  Mendacity  ; 
and  that's  the  thing  that  pays." 

With  this  simple  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation he  rolled  away. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  matters  not 
essential  to  this  vein  of  incident,  I  jump 
to  what  occurred  towards  evening. 

Just  after  dinner  the  servant  who  waited 
told  Dr.  Suaby  that  a  man  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  Huntercombe  to  see  Sir 
Charles  Bassett. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Dr.  Suaby,  "  I  should 
like  to  see  him.  Would  you  mind  receiving 
him  here  ?" 
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"  Oh,  no." 

"  On  second  thoughts,  James,  you  had 
better  light  a  candle  in  the  next  room — in 
case." 

A  heavy  clatter  was  heard,  and  the  burly 
figure  of  Moses  Moss  entered  the  room  ; 
being  bareheaded,  he  saluted  the  company 
by  pulling  his  head,  and  it  bobbed  :  he  was 
a  little  dazzled  by  the  lights  at  first,  but 
soon  distinguished  Sir  Charles,  and  his  large 
countenance  beamed  with  simple  and  affec- 
tionate satisfaction. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Moss  ?"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  ye,  sir,  in  my  body  ; 
but  uneasy  in  my  mind.  There  be  a  trifle 
too  many  rogues  afoot,  to  please  me.  How- 
ever, I  told  my  mistress  this  morning,  says 
I,  '  Before  I  puts  up  with  this  here  any 
longer,  I  must  go  over  there  and  see  him  ; 
for  here's  so  many  lies  a  cutting  about,' 
says  I,  '  I'm  fairly  mazed.'  So,  if  you 
please,  Sir  Charles,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  me,  out  of  your  own    mouth,  and 
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then  I  shall  know ;  be  you  crazy,  sir,  or 
baint  you,  ay  or  no  ?" 

Suaby  and  Eolfe  had  much  ado  not  to 
laugh  right  out;  but  Sir  Charles  said 
gravely  he  was  not  crazy.  "  Do  I  look 
crazy,  Moss  ?" 

u  That  ye  doan't :  you  look  twice  the 
man  you  did.  Why,  your  cheeks  did  use 
to  be  so  pasty  like ;  now  you've  got  a 
colour ;  but  mayhap"  (casting  an  eye  on 
the  decanters)  "ye're  flustered  a  bit  wi' 
drink." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rolfe,  "  we  have  not  com- 
menced our  nightly  debauch  yet ;  only  just 
done  dinner." 

"  Then  there  goes  another.  This  will  be 
good  news  to  home.  Dall'd  if  I  would  not 
ha'  come  them  there  thirty  miles  on  all 
fours  fort.  But,  sir,  if  so  be  you  are  not 
crazy,  please  think  about  coming  home ;  for 
things  ain't  as  they  should  be  in  our  parts ; 
my  lady  she  is  away  for  her  groaning,  and 
partly  for  fear  of  this  very  Richard  Bassett ; 
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and  him  and  his  lawyer  they  have  put  it 
about  as  you  are  dead  in  law ;  that  is  the 
word :  and  so  the  servants  they  don't  know 
what  to  think ;  and  the  village-folk  are 
skeared  with  his  clapping  four  brace  on 
'em  in  gaol :  and  Joe  and  I,  we  wants  to 
fight  un  ;  but  my  dame  she  is  timorous,  and 
won't  let  us,  because  of  the  laayer.  And 
th'  upshot  is,  this  here  Richard  Bassett  is 
master  after  a  manner,  and  comes  on  the 
very  lawn,  and  brings  men  with  a  pole 
measure  ;  and  uses  the  place  as  his'n  mostly  ; 
but  our  Joe  bides  in  the  hall,  with  his  gun, 
and  swears  he'll  shoot  him  if  he  sets  foot 
in  the  house ;  Joe  says  he  have  my  lady's 
leave  an  licence  so  to  do  :  but  not  outside." 

Sir  Charles  turned  very  red,  and  was 
breathless  with  indignation. 

Dr.  Suaby  looked  uneasy,  and  said  "  Con- 
trol yourself,  sir." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  control  myself"  cried 
Rolfe,  in  a  rage.  "  Don't  you  take  it  to 
heart,  Sir  Charles.     It  shall  not  last  long." 
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"All!" 

"  Dr.  Suaby,  can  you  lend  me  a  gig,  or 
a  dog-cart,  with  a  good  horse  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  have  got  a  wonderful  road 
ster  ;  half  Irish,  half  Norman." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Moss,  to-morrow  you  and  I 
go  to  Huntercombe  :  you  shall  show  me 
this  Bassett,  and  we  will  give  him  a  pill;" 

"  Meantime,"  said  Dr.  Suaby,  "  I  take  a 
leaf  out  of  your  Medicina  laici,  and  pre- 
cribe  a  hearty  supper,  a  quart  of  ale,  and 
a  comfortable  bed,  to  Mr.  Moss.  James, 
see  him  well  taken  care  of.  Poor  man!" 
said  he,  when  Moss  had  retired,  "  What 
simplicity !  what  good  sense !  what  igno- 
rance of  the  world  !  what  feudalitv,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression." 

Sir  Charles  was  manifestly  discomposed, 
and  retired  to  bed  early. 

Rolfe  drove  off  with  Moss  at  8  o'clock, 
and  was  not  seen  again  ail  day.  Indeed 
Sir  Charles  was  just  leaving  Dr.  Suaby's 
room  when  he   came   in,  rather  tired,  and 
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would  not  say  a  word  till  they  gave  him  a 
cup  of  tea  :  then  he  brightened  up  and  told 
his  story. 

"  We  went  to  the  railway  to  meet  Sharpe. 
The  muff  did  not  come,  nor  send,  by  the 
first  train.  His  clerk  arrived  by  the  second. 
We  went  to  Huutercombe  village  together, 
and,  on  the  road,  I  gave  him  some  special 
instructions.  Eichard  Bassett  not  at  home. 
We  used  a  little  bad  language,  and  threw 
out  a  skirmisher,  Moss,  to  wit,  to  find  him. 
Moss  discovered  him  on  your  lawn,  plan- 
ning a  new  arrangement  of  the  flower  beds, 
with  Wheeler  looking  over  the  boundary 
wall.  We  went  up  to  Bassett,  and  the 
clerk  served  his  copy  of  the  writ.  He  took 
it  quite  coolly ;  but,  when  he  saw  at  whose 
suit  it  was,  he  turned  pale.  He  recovered 
himself  directly  though,  and  burst  out 
laughing.  *  Suit  of  Sir  Charles  Bassett. 
Why,  he  can't  sue  :  he  is  civiliter  mortuus  : 
mad  as  a  March  hare :  in  confinement. ' 
Clerk  told  him  he  was  mistaken  ;  Sir  Charles 
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was  perfectly  sane.     '  Good  day,  sir.'     So 
then  Bassett  asked  him  to  wait  a  little :  he 
took  the  writ  away,  and  showed  it  Wheeler, 
no  doubt.     He  came  back  and  blustered, 
and  said,  '  Some  other  person  has  instructed 
you  :  you  will  get  yourself  into  trouble,  I 
fear.'     The   little    clerk   told   him   not   to 
alarm   himself,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  instructed 
by  Sir  Charles  Bassett,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing and  signature  ;  and  said,  '  It  is  not 
my  business  to   argue  the   case  with  you. 
You  had  better  take  the  advice  of  counsel.' 
'  Thank  you,'  said  Bassett,  *  that  would  be 
wasting  a  guinea.'     'A  good  many  thou- 
sand guineas  have  been  lost  by  that  sort  of 
economy,'   says  the  little    clerk,   solemnly. 
Oh,  and  he  told  him  Mr.  Sharpe  was  in- 
structed to  indict  him  for  a  trespass,  if  he 
ever  came  there  again ;  and  handed  him  a 
written  paper  to  that  effect,  which  we  two 
had  drawn  up  at  the  station  :  and  so  left 
him  to  his  reflections.     We  went  into  the 
house  and  called  the  servants  together,  and 
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told  them  to  keep  the  rooms  warm,  and  the 
beds  aired,  since  you  might  return  any 
day." 

Upon  this  news  Sir  Charles  showed  no 
premature  or  undignified  triumph ;  but 
some  natural  complacency,  and  a  good  deal 
of  gratitude. 

The  next  day  was  blank  of  events,  but 
the  next  after  Mr.  Eolfe  received  a  letter 
containing  a  note  addressed  to  Sir  Charles 
Bassett.     Mr.  Eolfe  sent  it  to  him. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  desired  to  inform  you  that  I 
attended  Lady  Bassett  last  night,  when  she 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  Have  seen  her 
again  this  morning.  Mother  and  child  are 
doing  remarkably  well. 

"  Y7.  BODDINGTON, 

"  Surgeon, 
*'  IT,  Upper  Gloucester  Place!' 

Sir  Charles  cried  "  Thank  God !  Thank 
God !"      He   held   out   the    paper   to   Mr. 
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Rolfe  and  sat  down,  overpowered  by  tender 
emotions. 

Mr.  Rolfe  devoured  the  surgeon's  letter 
at  one  glance,  shook  the  baronet's  hand 
eloquently,  and  went  away  softly,  leaving 
him  with  his  happiness. 

Sir  Charles,  however,  began  now  to  pine 
for  liberty ;  he  longed  so  to  join  his  wife 
and  see  his  child  :  and  Rolfe,  observing  this, 
chafed  with  impatience.  He  had  calculated 
on  Bassett,  advised  by  Wheeler,  taking  the 
wisest  course,  and  discharging  him  on  the 
spot,  He  had  also  hoped  to  hear  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Lunacy.  But  neither 
event  took  place. 

They  could  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
organizing  an  escape  :  Giles  and  others  were 
to  be  bought  to  that :  but  Dr.  Suaby's  whole 
conduct  had  been  so  kind,  generous,  and 
confiding,  that  this  was  out  of  the  question  : 
indeed  Sir  Charles  had  for  the  last  month 
been  there  upon  parole. 

Yet  the  thing  had  been  wisely  planned, 
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as  will  appear  when  I  come  to  notice  the 
advice  counsel  had  given  to  Wheeler  in 
this  emergency.  But  Bassett  would  not 
take  advice  :  he  went  by  his  own  head,  and 
prepared  a  new  and  terrible  blow,  which 
Mr.  Rolfe  did  not  foresee. 

But  meantime  an  unlooked-for  and  acci- 
dental assistant  came  into  the  asylum,  with- 
out the  least  idea  Sir  Charles  was  there. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  early  in  her  married  life, 
converted  her  husband  to  religion,  and  took 
him  about  the  country  preaching.  She  was 
in  earnest,  and  had  a  vein  of  natural  elo- 
quence, that  really  went  straight  to  people's 
bosoms.  She  was  certainly  a  Christian, 
though  an  eccentric  one.  Temper  being 
the  last  thing  to  yield  to  Gospel  light,  she 
still  got  into  rages :  but  now  she  was  very 
humble  and  penitent  after  them. 

Well  then,  after  going  about  doing  good, 
she  decided  to  settle  down  and  do  good. 
As  for  Marsh,  he  had  only  to  obey  :  judge 
for  yourself;    the  mild,  grey-headed  vicar 
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of  Calverly,  who  now  leaned  on  la  Marsh, 
as  on  a  staff,  thought  it  right  at  the  begin- 
ning to  ascertain  that  she  was  not  opposing 
her  husband's  views.  He  put  a  query  of 
this  kind  as  delicately  as  possible. 

"  My  husband  !"  cried  she.  "  If  he  re- 
fused to  go  to  heaven  with  me,  I'd  take 
him  there  by  the  ear."  And  her  eye 
flashed  with  the  threat. 

Well,  somebody  told  this  lady  that  Mr. 
Vandeleur  was  ruined,  and  in  Dr.  Suaby's 
asylum,  not  ten  miles  from  her  country  seat. 
This  intelligence  touched  her.  She  con- 
trasted her  own  happy  condition,  both 
worldly  and  spiritual,  with  that  of  this  un- 
fortunate reprobate,  and  she  felt  bound  to 
see  if  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  poor 
wretch.  A  timid  Christian  would  have 
sent  some  man  to  do  the  good  work ;  but 
this  was  a  lion-like  one ;  so  she  mounted 
her  horse,  and,  taking  only  her  groom  with 
her,  was  at  Belle vue  in  no  time. 

She  dismounted,  and  said  she  must  speak 
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to  Dr.  Suaby,  sent  in  her  card,  and  was 
received  at  once. 

"  You  have  a  gentleman  here  called 
Yandeleur." 

The  doctor  looked  disappointed,  but 
bowed. 

"  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Certainly,  Madam  :  James — take  Mrs. 
Marsh  into  a  sitting-room,  and  send  Mr. 
Yandeleur  to  her." 

"  He  is  not  violent,  is  he  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Marsh,  beginning  to  hesitate,  when  she  saw 
there  was  no  opposition. 

"  Not  at  all,  madam  ;  the  Pink  of  polite- 
ness. If  you  have  any  money  about  you, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  confide  it  to  me." 

"  What,  will  he  rob  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  :  much  too  well  conducted  :  but 
he  will  most  likely  wheedle  you  out  of  it." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  sir."  And  she  fol- 
lowed James. 

He  took  her  to  a  room  commanding  the 
lawn  :    she  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
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saw  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  walking 
at  their  ease,  reading,  or  working  in  the  sun. 

"  Poor  things  !"  she  thought,  "  they  are 
not  so  very  miserable  :  perhaps  God  com- 
forts them  by  ways  unknown  to  us.  I 
wonder  whether  preaching  would  do  them 
any  good.  I  should  like  to  try.  But  they 
would  not  let  me  ;  thev  lean  on  the  arm  of 
flesh." 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  at  last,  by 
the  door  opening  gently,  and  in  came  Yan- 
deleur,  with  his  graceful  panther-like  step, 
and  a  winning  smile  he  had  put  on  for 
conquest. 

He  stopped ;  he  stared ;  he  remained 
motionless  and  astounded. 

At  last,  he  burst  out — "  Somer was 

it  me  you  wished  to  see  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  very  kindly.  "  I  came 
to  see  you,  for  old  acquaintance.  You 
must  call  me  Mrs.  Marsh  now ;  I  am 
married." 

By  this    time    he    had    quite    recovered 
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himself,  and  offered  her  a  chair  with  in- 
gratiating zeal. 

"  Sit  down  by  me,"  said  she,  as  if  she 
was  petting  a  child.  "Are  you  sure  you 
remember  me  ?" 

Says  the  Courtier,  "  Who  could  forget 
you,  that  had  ever  had  the  honour- " 

Mrs.  Marsh  drew  back  with  sudden 
hauteur.  "  I  did  not  come  here  for  folly," 
said  she :  then,  rather  naively,  "  I  begin  to 
doubt  your  being  so  very  mad." 

"  Mad  ?  no,  of  course  I  am  not." 

"  Then  what  brings  you  here  ?" 

"  Stumped." 

"  What,  have  I  mistaken  the  house  ?  Is 
it  a  gaol  ?" 

"  Oh  no  ! — I'll  tell  you — you  see  I  was 
dipped  pretty  deep,  and  duns  after  me,  and 
the  Derby  my  only  chance  ;  so  I  put  the 
pot  on  :  but  a  dark  horse  won  :  then  the  Jews 
knew  I  was  done;  so  now  it  was  a  race 
which  should  take  me  :  Sloman  had  seven 
writs  out ;  I  was  in  a  corner  :  I  got  a  friend 
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that  knows  every  move  to  sign  me  into  this 
Asylum.  They  thought  it  was  all  up  then, 
and  he  is  bringing  them  to  a  shilling  in  the 
pound." 

Before  he  could  complete  this  autobio- 
graphical sketch,  Mrs.  Marsh  started  up  in 
a  fury,  and  brought  her  whip  down  on  the 
table  with  a  smartish  cut. 

"  You  little  heartless  villain  I"  she 
screamed.  "  Is  this  the  way  you  play  upon 
people  :  bringing  me  from  my  home,  to 
console  a  maniac,  and,  instead  of  that,  you 
are  only  what  you  always  were,  a  spend- 
thrift and  a  scamp.  Finely  they  will  laugh 
at  me." 

She  clutched  the  whip  in  her  white  but 
powerful  hand,  till  it  quivered  in  the  air, 
impatient  for  a  victim. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried,  panting,  and  struggling 
with  her  passion,  "  if  I  wasn't  a  child  of 
God,  I'd " 

"  You'd  give  me  a  devilish  good  hiding," 
said  Yandeleur,  demurely. 
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"  That  I  would"  said  she,  very  earnestly. 

11  You  forget  that  I  never  told  you  I  was 
mad.  How  could  I  imagine  you  would 
hear  it  ?  How  could  I  dream  you  would 
come,  even  if  you  did  ?" 

"  I  should  be  no  Christian  if  I  didn't 
come." 

"  But  I  mean — we  parted  bad  friends, 
you  know." 

"  Yes,  Yan  ;  but,  when  I  asked  you  for 
the  grey  horse,  you  sent  me  a  new  side 
saddle.  A  woman  does  not  forget  those 
little  things.  You  were  a  gentleman, 
though  a  child  of  Belial." 

Yandeleur  bowed  most  deferentially,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  In  both  those  matters, 
you  are  the  highest  authority  earth  con- 
tains." 

"  So  come,"  said  she,  "  here  is  plenty  of 
writing  paper.  Now  tell  me  all  your  debts, 
and  I  will  put  them  down." 

"  What  is  the  use  ?  At  a  shilling  in  the 
pound,  six  hundred  will  pay  them  all." 
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"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  that  I  am  not  going  to  rob 
you  of  the  money." 

"  Oh,  I  only  mean  to  lend  it  you." 

"  That  alters  the  case." 

"  Prodigiously."  And  she  smiled  satiri- 
cally. "  Now  your  friend's  address,  that  is 
treating  with  your  creditors." 

"  Must  I  ?" 

"  Unless  you  want  to  put  me  in  a  great 
passion." 

"  Anything  sooner  than  that."  Then  he 
wrote  it  for  her. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  "  grant  me  a  little 
favour,  for  old  acquaintance.  Just  kneel 
you  down  there,  and  let  me  wrestle  with 
Heaven  for  you,  that  you  may  be  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  fire,  even  as  I  am." 

The  Pink  of  politeness  submitted,  with  a 
sigh  of  resignation. 

Then  she  prayed  for  him,  so  hard,  so 
beseechingly,  so  eloquently,  he  wTas  amazed 
and  touched. 
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She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  laid  her 
head  on  her  hand,  exhausted  a  little  by  her 
own  earnestness. 

He  stood  by  her,  and  hung  his  head. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a 
shame  to  let  you  waste  it  on  me.  Look 
here — I  want  to  do  a  little  bit  of  good  to 
another  man,  after  you  praying  so  beauti- 
fully." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  so  glad.     Tell  me." 

"  Well  then,  you  mustn't  waste  a  thought 
on  me,  Rhoda.  I'm  a  gambler,  and  a  fool : 
let  me  go  to  the  dogs  at  once  ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  :  but  there's  a  fellow  here 
that  is  in  trouble,  and  doesn't  deserve  it, 
and  he  was  a  faithful  friend  to  you,  I  be- 
lieve. I  never  was.  And  he  has  got  a 
wife :  and  by  what  I  hear,  you  could  get 
him  out  I  think,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  angry  with  me  afterwards  if  I  didn't  tell 
you ;  you  have  such  a  good  heart.  It  is 
Sir  Charles  Bassett." 

"  Sir  Charles  Bassett  here  !     Oh,  his  poor 
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wife  !     What  drove  him  mad  ?    poor,  poor 
Sir  Charles  !" 

"  Oh,  he  is  all  right.  They  have  cured 
him  entirely  ;  but  there  is  no  getting  him 
out :  and  he  is  beginning  to  lose  heart, 
they  say.  There's  a  literary  swell  here  can 
tell  you  all  about  it;  he  has  come  down 
expressly  :  but  they  are  in  a  fix,  and  I 
think  you  can  help  them  out.  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  introduce  you  to  him." 

"To  whom?" 

"  To  Mr.  Rolfe.  You  used  to  read  his 
novels." 

"  I  adore  them.  Introduce  me  at  once. 
But  Sir  Charles  must  not  see  me,  nor  know 
I  am  here.  Say  Mrs.  Marsh,  a  friend  of 
Lady  Bassett's." 

Sly  Vandeleur  delivered  this  to  Rolfe  : 
but  whispered  out  of  his  own  head,  "A 
character  for  your  next  novel  :  a  saint,  with 
the  devil's  own  temper." 

This  insidious  addition  brought  Mr.  Rolfe 
to  her  directly. 
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As  might  be  expected  from  their  go- 
ahead  characters,  these  two  knew  each  other 
intimately  in  about  twelve  minutes ;  and 
Rolfe  told  her  all  the  facts  I  have  related, 
and  Marsh  went  into  several  passions,  and 
corrected  herself,  and  said  she  had  been  a 
great  sinner,  but  was  plucked  from  the 
burning,  and  therefore  thankful  to  anybody 
who  would  give  her  a  little  bit  of  good  to 
do. 

Rolfe  took  prompt  advantage  of  this 
foible,  and  urged  her  to  see  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  and  use  all  her  eloquence 
to  get  one  of  them  down.  "  They  don't 
act  upon  my  letters/'  said  he  :  "  but  it  will 
be  another  thing  if  a  beautiful,  ardent, 
woman  puts  it  to  them  in  person,  with  all 
that  power  of  face  and  voice  I  see  in  you. 
You  are  all  fire;  and  you  can  talk  Saxon." 

"  Oh,  I'll  talk  to  them,"  said  Mrs.  Marsh, 
"  and  God  will  give  me  words  :  he  always 
does,  when  I  am  on  his  side.  Poor  Lady 
Bassett !    my  heart  bleeds  for  her.     I  will 
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go  to  London  to-morrow ;  ay,  to-night 
if  you  like.  To-night  ?  I'll  go  this  in- 
stant !" 

"  What !"  said  Rolfe,  "  is  there  a  lady  in 
the  world,  who  will  go  a  journey  without 
packing  seven  trunks— and  merely  to  do  a 
good  action  ?" 

"  You  forget.  Penitent  sinners  must 
make  up  for  lost  time." 

"  At  that  rate  impenitent  ones  like  me 
had  better  lose  none.  So  I'll  arm  you  at 
once  with  certain  documents,  and  you  must 
not  leave  the  Commissioners,  till  they 
promise  to  send  one  of  their  number  down 
without  delay,  to  examine  him,  and  dis- 
charge him  if  he  is  as  we  represent." 

Mrs.  Marsh  consented  warmly,  and  went 
with  Rolfe  to  Dr.  Suaby's  study. 

They  armed  her  with  letters,  and  written 
facts,  and  she  rode  off  at  a  fiery  pace,  but 
not  before  she  and  Rolfe  had  sworn  eternal 
friendship. 

The  Commissioners  received  Mrs.  Marsh 
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coldly.  She  was  chilled,  but  not  daunted. 
She  produced  Suaby's  letter,  and  Rolfe's ; 
and,  when  they  were  read,  she  played  the 
orator.  She  argued,  she  remonstrated,  she 
convinced,  she  persuaded,  she  thundered  : 
fire  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  woman. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  on  whom  Mr.  Rolfe  had 
mainly  relied,  caught  fire,  and  declared  he 
would  go  down  next  day,  and  look  into  the 
matter  on  the  spot :  and  he  kept  his  word  ; 
he  came  down  :  he  saw  Sir  Charles,  and 
Suaby,  and  penetrated  the  case. 

Mr.  Fawcett  was  a  man  with  a  strong 
head,  and  a  good  heart ;  but  rather  an 
arrogant  manner.  He  was  also  slightly 
affected  with  official  pomposity  and  reti- 
cence ;  so,  unfortunately,  he  went  away 
without  declaring  his  good  intentions,  and 
discouraged  them  all  with  the  fear  of  in- 
numerable delays  in  the  matter. 

Now,  if  Justice  is  slow,  Injustice  is  swift. 
The  very  next  day  a  thunderclap  fell  on 
Sir  Charles  and  his  friends. 
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Arrived  at  the  door  a  fly  and  pair,  with 
three  keepers  from  an  asylum  kept  by 
Burdoch,  a  layman,  the  very  opposite  of 
the  benevolent  Suaby :  his  was  a  place 
where  the  old  system  of  restraint  prevailed, 
secretly  but  largely  :  strait-waistcoats, 
muffles,  hand-locks,  etc.  Here  fleas  and 
bugs  destroyed  the  patients'  rest ;  and,  to 
counteract  the  insects,  Morphia  was  ad- 
ministered freely  :  given  to  the  bugs  and 
fleas  it  would  have  been  an  effectual  anti- 
dote ;  but  they  gave  it  to  the  patients,  and 
so  the  insects  won. 

These  three  keepers  came  with  an  order 
correctly  drawn,  and  signed  by  Richard 
Bassett,  to  deliver  Sir  Charles  to  the  agents 
showing  the  order. 

Suaby,  who  had  a  horror  of  Burdoch, 
turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  the  order,  and 
took  it  to  Rolfe. 

"  Resist!"  said  that  worthy. 

"  I  have  no  right." 

"  On   second  thoughts,  do  nothing,   but 
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gain  time,  while  I Has  Bassett  paid 

you  for  Sir  Charles's  board  ?" 
"  No." 

"Decline  to  give  him  up,  till  that  is  done; 
and  be  some  time  making  out  the  bill. 
Come  what  may,  pray  keep  Sir  Charles 
here  till  I  send  you  a  note  that  I  am  ready." 
He  then  hastened  to  Sir  Charles,  and 
unfolded  his  plans  to  him. 

Sir  Charles  assented  eagerly :  he  was 
quite  willing  to  run  risks  with  the  hope  ol 
immediate  liberation,  which  Eolfe  held 
out :  his  own  part  was  to  delay,  and  put 
off,  till  he  got  a  line  from  Eolfe. 

Kolfe  then  borrowed  Yandeleur  on 
parole,  and  the  doctor's  dog-cart,  and  dashed 
into  the  town,  distant  two  miles. 

First  he  went  to  the  little  Theatre,  and 
found  them  just  concluding  a  rehearsal. 
Being  a  playwright,  he  was  known  to 
nearly  all  the  people,  more  or  less,  and  got 
five  supers  and  one  carpenter  to  join  him 
— for  a  consideration. 
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He  then  made  other  arrangements  in  the 
town,  the  nature  of  which  will  appear  in 
due  course. 

Meantime,  Suaby  had  presented  his  bill. 
One  of  the  keepers  got  into  the  fly,  and 
took  it  back  to  the  town.  There,  as  Rolfe 
had  anticijDated,  lurked  Eichard  Eassett : 
he  cursed  the  delay,  gave  the  man  the 
money,  and  urged  expedition.  The  money 
was  brought  and  paid,  and  Suaby  informed 
Sir  Charles. 

But  Sir  Charles  was  not  obliged  to 
hurry  :  he  took  a  long  time  to  pack  :  and 
he  was  not  ready  till  Yandeleur  brought  a 
note  to  him  from  Eolfe. 

Then  Sir  Charles  came  down. 

Suaby  made  Burdoch's  keeper  sign  a 
paper  to  the  effect  that  he  had  the  Baronet 
in  charge,  and  relieved  Suaby  of  all  farther 
responsibility. 

Then  Sir  Charles  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Dr.  Suaby,  and  made  him  promise 
to  visit  him  at  Huntercombe  Hall. 
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Then  he  got  into  the  fly,  and  sat  between 
two  keepers,  and  the  fly  drove  off. 

Sir  Charles,  at  that  moment,  needed  all 
his  fortitude.  The  least  mistake  or  mis- 
calculation on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
and  what  might  not  be  the  result  to 
him ! 

As  the  fly  went  slowly  through  the  gate, 
he  saw,  on  his  right  hand,  a  light  carriage 
and  pair  moving  up ;  but  was  it  coming 
after  him,  or  only  bringing  visitors  to  the 
Asylum  ? 

The  fly  rolled  on ;  even  his  stout  heart 
began  to  quake.  It  rolled,  and  rolled. 
Sir  Charles  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  he 
tried  to  look  out  of  the  window,  to  see  if 
the  carriage  was  following. 

One  of  the  keepers  pulled  him  in  roughly. 
"  Come,  none  of  that,  sir." 

"  You  insolent  scoundrel !"  said  Sir 
Charles. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  man:  "we'll  see 
about  that,  when  we  get  you  home." 
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Then  Sir  Charles  saw  he  had  offended  a 
vindictive  blackguard. 

He  sank  back  in  his  seat,  and  a  cold  chill 
crept  over  him. 

Just  then,  they  passed  a  little  clump  of 
fir-trees. 

In  a  moment  there  rushed  out  of  these 
trees,  a  number  of  men,  in  crape  masks, 
stopped  the  horses,  surrounded  the  carriage, 
and  opened  it  with  brandishing  of  bludgeons 
and  life-preservers,  and  pointing  of  guns. 
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A  big  man,  who  seemed  the  leader,  fired  a 
volley  of  ferocious  oaths  at  the  keepers,  and 
threatened  to  send  them  to  hell  that  mo- 
ment if  they  did  not  instantly  deliver  up 
that  gentleman. 

The  keepers  were  thoroughly  terrified, 
and  roared  for  mercy. 

"  Hand  him  out  here,  you  scoundrels." 

"  Yes !  yes  !  Man  alive,  we  are  not  re- 
sisting :  what  is  the  use?" 

"  Hand  down  his  luggage." 

It  was  done  all  in  a  flutter, 

"  Now  get  in  again  ;  turn  your  horses' 
heads  the  other  way,  and  don't  come  back 
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for  an  hour.  You  with  your  guns  take 
stations  in  those  trees,  and  shoot  them  dead 
if  they  are  back  before  their  time." 

These  threats  were  interlarded  with  hor- 
rible oaths,  and  Burdoch's  party  were  glad 
to  get  off,  and  they  drove  away  quickly 
in  the  direction  indicated. 

However,  as  soon  as  they  got  over  the 
first  surprise,  they  began  to  smell  a  hoax ; 
and,  instead  of  an  hour,  it  was  scarcely 
twenty  minutes  when  they  came  back. 

But  meantime  the  supers  were  paid  libe- 
rally among  the  fir-trees  by  Yandeleur, 
pocketed  their  crape,  flung  their  dummy 
guns  into  a  cornfield,  dispersed  in  different 
directions,  and  left  no  trace. 

But  Sir  Charles  was  not  detained  for 
that :  the  moment  he  was  recaptured,  he 
and  his  luggage  were  whisked  off  in  the 
other  carriage,  and,  with  Eolfe  and  his 
secretary,  dashed  round  the  town,  avoiding 
the  main  street,  to  a  railway  eight  miles  off, 
at  a  pace  almost  defying  pursuit.    Xot  that 
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they  dreaded  it :  they  had  numbers,  arms, 
and  a  firm  determination  to  fight  if  ne- 
cessary, and  also  three  tongues  to  tell  the 
truth,  instead  of  one. 

At  one  in  the  morning  they  were  in 
London.  They  slept  at  Mr.  Rolfe's  house  ; 
and  before  breakfast  Mr.  Eolfe's  secretary 
was  sent  to  secure  a  couple  of  prize-fighters 
to  attend  upon  Sir  Charles  till  further 
notice.  They  were  furnished  with  a  written 
paper  explaining  the  case  briefly,  and  were 
instructed  to  hit  first  and  talk  afterwards, 
should  a  recapture  be  attempted.  Should 
a  crowd  collect,  they  were  to  produce  the 
letter.  These  measures  were  to  provide 
against  his  recapture  under  the  statute, 
which  allows  an  alleged  lunatic  to  be 
retaken  upon  the  old  certificates  for  four- 
teen days  after  his  escape  from  confinement, 
but  for  no  longer. 

Money  is  a  good  friend  in  such  contin- 
gencies as  these. 

Sir  Charles  started  directly  after  break - 

VOL.  II.  t 
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fast  to  find  his  wife  and  child.  The  faithful 
pugilists  followed  at  his  heels  in  another  cab. 

Neither  Sir  Charles  nor  Mr.  Rolfe  knew 
Lady  Bassett's  address :  it  was  the  medical 
man  who  had  written  :  but  that  did  not 
much  matter  ;  Sir  Charles  was  sure  to  learn 
his  wife's  address  from  Mr.  Boddington. 
He  called  on  that  gentleman  at  17,  Upper 
Gloucester  Place. 

Mr.  Boddington  had  just  taken  his  wife 
down  to  Margate,  for  her  health ;  had  only 
been  gone  half-an-hour. 

This  was  truly  irritating  and  annoying. 
Apparently  Sir  Charles  must  wait  that 
gentleman's  return.  He  left  a  line,  beg- 
ging Mr.  Boddington  to  send  him  Lady 
Bassett's  address  in  a  cab,  immediately  on 
his  return. 

He  told  Mr.  Rolfe  this ;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  let  out  that  his  wife's  not  writing 
to  him  at  the  Asylum  had  surprised  and 
alarmed  him ;  he  was  on  thorns. 

Mr.  Boddington  returned  in  the  middle 
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of  the  night,  and  at  breakfast- time  Sir 
Charles  had  a  note  to  say  Lady  Bassett  was 
at  119,  Gloucester  Place,  Portrnan  Square. 

Sir  Charles  bolted  a  mouthful  or  two  of 
breakfast,  and  then  dashed  off  in  a  Hansom 
to  119,  Gloucester  Place. 

There  was  a  bill  in  the  window  "  To  be 
let,  Furnished.    Apply  to  Parker  and  Ellis." 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  Nobody  came. 
Knocked  again.  A  lugubrious  female 
opened  the  door. 

"  Lady  Bassett  ?" 

"  Don  t  live  here,  sir.     House  to  be  let." 

Sir  Charles  went  to  Mr.  Boddington  and 
told  him. 

Mr.  Boddington  said  he  thought  he  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  but  he  would  look  at  his 
address-book.  He  did,  and  said  it  was  cer- 
tainly 119,  Gloucester  Place.  "Perhaps  she 
has  left,"  said  he.  "  She  was  very  healthy 
— an  excellent  patient.  But  I  should  not 
have  advised  her  to  move  for  a  day  or  two 
more." 
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Sir  Charles  was  sore  puzzled.  He 
dashed  off  to  the  agents,  Parker  and 
Ellis. 

They  said,  Yes ;  the  house  was  Lady 
Bassett's  for  a  few  months.  They  were 
instructed  to  let  it. 

"  When  did  she  leave  ?  I  am  her  hus- 
band, and  we  have  missed  each  other  some- 
how." 

The  clerk  interfered,  and  said  Lady 
Bassett  had  brought  the  keys  in  her  car- 
riage yesterday. 

Sir  Charles  groaned  with  vexation  and 
annoyance. 

"  Did  she  give  you  no  address  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     Huntercombe  Hall." 

"  I  mean  no  address  in  London  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  none." 

Sir  Charles  was  now  truly  perplexed  and 
distressed,  and  all  manner  of  strange  ideas 
came  into  his  head.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  do 
nothing,  so  he  drove  to  the  Times  office, 
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and  advertised,  requesting  Lady  Bassett  to 
send  her  present  address  to  Mr.  Rolfe. 

At  night  he  talked  this  strange  business 
over  with  Mr.  Rolfe. 

That  gentleman  thought  she  must  have 
gone  to  Hunter  combe ;  but  by  the  last  post 
a  letter  came  from  Suaby,  enclosing  one 
from  Lady  Bassett  to  her  husband. 

"119,  Gloucester  Place. 
"Darling, —  The  air  here  is  not  good  for 
baby,  and  I  cannot  sleep  for  the  noise.  We 
think  of  creeping  towards  home  to-morrow,  in 
an  easy  carriage.  Pray  God  you  may  soon 
meet  us  at  dear  Huntercombe,  Our  first 
journey  will  be  to  that  dear  old  comfortable 
inn  at  Winterfeld,  where  you  and  I  were  so 
Jiappy,  but  not  happier,  dearest  darling,  than 
we  shall  soon  be  again,  I  hope. 

"  Your  devoted  wife, 

"  Bella  Bassett. 

"My  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Rolfe  for  all 
he  is  doing," 

Sir  Charles  wanted  to  start  that  night 
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for  Winterfield,  but  Rolfe  persuaded  him 
not.  "  And  mind/'  said  he,  "  the  faithful 
pugilists  must  go  with  you." 

The  morning's  post  rendered  that  need- 
less. It  brought  another  letter  from  Suabv, 
informing  Mr.  Rolfe  that  the  Commissioners 
had  positively  discharged  Sir  Charles,  and 
notified  the  discharge  to  Richard  Bassett. 

Sir  Charles  took  leave  of  Mr.  Rolfe  as  of 
a  man  who  was  to  be  his  bosom  friend  for 
life,  and  proceeded  to  hunt  his  wife. 

She  had  left  Winterfield ;  but  he  followed 
her  like  a  staunch  hound,  and,  when  he 
stopped  at  a  certain  inn,  some  twenty  miles 
from  Huntercombe,  a  window  opened,  there 
was  a  strange  loving  scream ;  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  his  wife's  radiant  face,  and  her 
figure  ready  to  fly  down  to  him :  he  rushed 
upstairs,  into  the  right  room  by  some 
mighty  instinct,  and  held  her  panting,  and 
crying  for  joy,  in  his  arms. 

That  moment  almost  compensated  what 
each  had  suffered. 
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So  full  was  the  joy  of  this  loving  pair  that, 
for  a  long  time,  they  sat  rocking  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
their  sorrows  past,  and  the  sea  of  bliss  they 
were  floating  on. 

But  presently  Sir  Charles  glanced  round 
for  a  moment.  Swift  to  interpret  his  every 
look,  Lady  Bassett  rose,  took  two  steps, 
came  back  and  printed  a  kiss  on  his  fore- 
head, and  then  went  to  a  door  and  opened  it. 

"  Mrs.  Millar !"  said  she,  with  one  of 
those  tones  by  which  these  ladies  impreg- 
nate with  meaning  a  word  that  has  none  at 
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all :  and  then  she  came  back  to  her  hus- 
band. 

Soon  a  buxom  woman  of  forty  appeared, 
carrying  a  biggish  bank  of  linen  and  lace, 
with  a  little  face  in  the  middle.  The  good 
woman  held  it  up  to  Sir  Charles,  and  he 
felt  something  novel  stir  inside  him.  He 
looked  at  the  little  thing  with  a  vast 
yearning  of  love,,  with  pride,  and  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  ;  and  then  turned  smiling 
to  his  wife.  She  had  watched  him  furtively 
but  keenly,  and  her  eyes  were  brimming 
over.  He  kissed  the  little  thing,  and 
blessed  it,  and  then  took  his  wife's  hands, 
and  kissed  her  wet  eyes,  and  made  her 
stand  and  look  at  Baby  with  him,  hand 
in  hand.     It  was  a  pretty  picture. 

The  buxom  woman  swelled  her  feathers, 
as  simple  women  do  when  they  exhibit  a 
treasure  of  this  sort ;  she  lifted  the  little 
mite  slowly  up  and  down,  and  said  "  Oh, 
you  Beauty !"  and  then  went  off  into 
various  inarticulate  sounds,  which  I  recom- 
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mend  to  the  particular  study  of  the  new 
Philosophers  :  they  cannot  have  been  in- 
vented after  sj)eech ;  that  would  be  retro- 
gression ;  they  must  be  the  vocal  remains 
of  that  hairy  sharp-eared  quadruped,  our 
Progenitor,  who  by  accident  discovered 
language,  and  so  turned  Biped,  and  went 
ahead  of  all  the  other  hairy  quadrupeds, 
whose  ears  were  too  long,  or  not  sharp 
enough,  to  stumble  upon  Language. 

Under  cover  of  these  primeval  sounds 
Lady  Bassett  drew  her  husband  a  little 
apart,  and  looking  in  his  face  with  piteous 
wistfulness,  said,  "  You  won't  mind  Richard 
Bassett  and  his  baby  now." 

"  Not  I." 

"  You  will  never  have  another  fit  while 
you  live." 

"  I  promise." 

"  You  will  always  be  happy." 

"  I  must  be  an  ungrateful  scoundrel  else, 
my  dear." 

4 '  Then   Baby   is  our    best  friend.     Oh, 
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you  little  angel !"  And  she  pounced  on 
the  mite,  and  kissed  it  far  harder  than  Sir 
Charles  had.  Heaven  knows  why  these 
gentle  creatures  are  so  rough  with  their 
mouths  to  children,  but  so  it  is. 

And  now  how  can  a  mere  male  relate  all 
the  pretty  childish  things  that  were  done 
and  said  to  Baby,  and  of  Baby,  before  the 
inevitable  squalling  began,  and  Baby  was 
taken  away  to  be  consoled  by  another  of 
his  subjects  ? 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  had  a  thou- 
sand things  to  tell  each  other,  to  murmur 
in  each  other's  ears  sitting  lovingly  close  to 
each  other. 

But,  when  all  was  quiet,  and  everybody 
else"  was  in  bed,  Lady  Bassett  plucked  up 
courage,  and  said,  "  Charles,  I  am  not  quite 
happy.  There  is  one  thing  wanting."  And 
then  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
blushed.     "  I  cannot  nurse  him." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Sir  Charles,  kindly. 

"  You  forgive  me  ?" 
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"  Forgive  you,  my  poor  girl !  Why,  is 
that  a  crime  ?" 

"  It  leads  to  so  many  things.  You  don't 
know  what  a  plague  a  nurse  is,  and  makes 
one  jealous." 

'•  Well,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  Come, 
Bella,  this  is  a  little  peevish.  Don't  let  us 
be  ungrateful  to  Heaven.  As  for  me, 
whilst  you  and  our  child  live,  I  am  proof 
against  much  greater  misfortunes  than 
that." 

Then  Lady  Bassett  cleared  up,  and  the 
subject  dropped. 

But  it  was  renewed  next  morning  in  a 
more  definite  form. 

Sir  Charles  rose  early ;  and,  in  the  pride 
and  joy  of  his  heart,  and  not  quite  without 
an  eye  to  triumphing  over  his  mortal  enemy 
and  his  cold  friends,  sent  a  mounted  mes- 
senger with  orders  to  his  servants  to  pre- 
pare for  his  immediate  reception,  and  to 
send  out  his  landau  and  four  horses  to  the 
"  Rose,"   at    Staveleigh,    halfway  between 
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Huntercombe  and  the  place  where  he  now 
was.  Lady  Bassett  had  announced  herself 
able  for  the  journey. 

After  breakfast  he  asked  her,  rather  sud- 
denly, whether  Mrs.  Millar  was  not  rather 
an  elderly  woman  to  select  for  a  nurse.  "  I 
thought  people  got  a  young  woman  for  that 
office  ?" 

"Oh!"  said  Lady  Bassett,  "why  Mrs. 
Millar  is  not  the  nurse.  Of  course  Nurse  is 
young  and  healthy,  and  from  the  country, 
and  the  best  I  could  have  in  every  way  for 
Baby.  But  yet — oh,  Charles,  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  angry — who  do  you  think 
Nurse  is  ?  It  is  Mary  Gosport — Mary 
Wells  that  was." 

Sir  Charles  was  a  little  staggered.  He 
put  this  and  that  together,  and  said, u  Why, 
she  must  have  been  playing  the  fool,  then  ?" 

"  Hush !  not  so  loud,  dear.  She  is  a 
married  woman  now,  and  her  husband 
gone  to  sea,  and  her  child  dead.  Most 
wet-nurses  have  a  child  of  their  own,  and 
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don't  you  think  they  must  hate  the  stran- 
ger's child,  that  parts  them  from  their  own  ? 
Now  Baby  is  a  comfort  to  Mary.  And  the 
wet-nurse  is  always  a  tyrant ;  and  I 
thought,  as  this  one  has  got  into  a  habit  of 
obeying  me,  she  might  be  more  manage- 
able ;  and  then  as  to  her  having  been  im- 
prudent, I  know  many  ladies  who  have 
been  obliged  to  shut  their  eyes  a  little. 
Why  consider,  Charles,  would  good  wives 
and  good  mothers  leave  their  own  children 
to  nurse  a  stranger's  ?  Would  their  hus- 
bands let  them  ?  And  I  thought,"  said 
she,  piteously,  "  we  were  so  fortunate  to 
get  a  young,  healthy  girl,  imprudent  but 
not  vicious,  whose  fault  had  been  covered 
by  marriage,  and  then  so  attached  to  us 
both  as  she  is,  poor  thing !" 

Sir  Charles  was  in  no  humour  to  make 
mountains  of  mole-hills.  "  Why,  my  dear 
Bella,"  said  he,  "  after  all,  this  is  your  de- 
partment, not  mine." 

"  Yes,  but  unless  I  please  you  in  every 
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department,    there    is    no     happiness    for 


me." 


"  But  you  know  you  please  me  in  every- 
thing ;  and  the  more  I  look  into  anything, 
the  wiser  I  always  think  you.  You  have 
chosen  the  best  wet-nurse  possible.  Send 
her  to  me." 

Lady  Bassett  hesitated.  "  You  will  be 
kind  to  her.  You  know  the  consequence  if 
anything  happens  to  make  her  fret.  Baby 
will  suffer  for  it." 

"  Oh,  I  know.  Catch  me  offending  this 
she  Potentate,  till  he  is  weaned.  Dress  for 
the  journey,  my  dear,  and  send  Nurse  to 
me." 

Lady  Bassett  went  into  the  next  room, 
and,  after  a  long  time,  Mary  came  to  Sir 
Charles,  with  baby  in  her  arms. 

Mary  had  lost,  for  a  time,  some  of  her 
ruddy  colour,  but  her  skin  was  clearer,  and, 
somehow,  her  face  was  softened.  She 
looked  really  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
young  woman. 
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She  curtsied  to  Sir  Charles_,  and  then  took 
a  good  look  at  him. 

"  Well,  Nurse,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  c;  here 
we  are,  back  again,  both  of  us." 

"  That  we  be,  sir."  And  she  showed  her 
white  teeth  in  a  broad  smile.  "  La,  sir,  you 
be  a  sight  for  sore  eyes.  How  well  you  do 
look,  to  be  sure." 

"  Thank  you,  Mary.  I  never  was  better 
in  my  life.  You  look  pretty  well,  too ;  only 
a  little  pale  ;  paler  than  Lady  Bassett  does." 

"  I  give  my  colour  to  the  child,"  said 
Mary,  simply. 

She  did  not  know  she  had  said  anything 
poetic  ;  but  Sir  Charles  was  so  touched  and 
pleased  with  her  answer,  that  he  gave  her 
a  five-pound  note  on  the  spot :  and  he  said, 
"  We'll  briug  your  colour  back,  if  beef,  and 
beer,  and  kindness  can  do  it." 

"  I  aint  afeard  o'  that,  sir  :  and  I'll  am 
it.  'Tis  a  lovely  boy,  sir,  and  your  very 
image." 

Inspection  followed ;    and  something  or 
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other  offended  young  master ;  he  hegan  to 
cackle.  But  this  nurse  did  not  take  him 
away,  as  Mrs.  Millar  had.  She  just  sat 
down  with  him,  and  nursed  him  openly, 
with  rustic  composure  and  simplicity. 

Sir  Charles  leaned  his  arm  on  the  man- 
telpiece, and  eyed  the  pair  ;  for  all  this  was 
a  new  world  of  feeling  to  him.  His  paid 
servant  seemed  to  him  to  be  playing  the 
mother  to  his  child.  Somehow  it  gave  him 
a  strange  twinge ;  a  sort  of  vicarious 
jealousy  ;  he  felt  for  his  Bella.  But  I  think 
his  own  paternal  pride,  in  all  its  freshness, 
was  hurt  a  little  too. 

At  last  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
was  going  out  of  the  room,  with  a  hint  to 
Mary  that  she  must  wrap  herself  up,  for  it 
would  be  an  open  carriage — 

"  Your  own  carriage,  sir,  and  horses  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  do  all  the  folk  know  as  we  are 
coming  ?" 

Sir  Charles  laughed.  "  Most  likelv.    Gos- 
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sip  is  not  dead  at  Huntercombe,  I  dare 
say." 

Nurse's  black  eyes  flashed.  "  All  the 
village  will  be  out.  I  hope  he  will  see  us 
ride  in,  the  black-hearted  villain.' ' 

Sir  Charles  was  too  proud  to  let  her 
draw  him  into  that  topic :  he  went  about 
his  business. 

Lady  Bassett's  carriage,  duly  packed, 
came  round,  and  Lady  Bassett  was  ready 
soon  afterwards ;  so  was  Mrs.  Millar  ;  so 
was  Baby,  embedded  now  in  a  nest  of  lawn 
and  lace,  and  white  fur.  They  had  to  wait 
for  Nurse.  Lady  Bassett  explained  sotto  voce 
to  her  husband,  "  Just  at  the  last  moment 
she  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  wear  a  silk 
gown  I  gave  her.  I  argued  with  her,  but 
she  only  pouted.  1  was  afraid  for  Baby. 
It  is  very  hard  upon  you,  dear." 

Her  lace  and  voice  were  so  piteous,  that 
Sir  Charles  burst  out  laughing.  "  We  must 
take  the  bitter  along  with  the  sweet.    Don't 

vol.  n.  u 
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you  think  the  sweet  rather  predominates  at 
present  ?" 

Lady  Bassett  explored  his  face  with  all 
her  eyes.  "  My  darling  is  happy  nowT ; 
trifles  cannot  put  him  out." 

"  I  doubt  if  anything  could  shake  me, 
whilst  I  have  you  and  our  child.  As  for 
that  jade  keeping  us  all  waiting  while  she 
dons  silk  attire,  it  is  simply  delicious.  I 
wish  Rolfe  was  here,  that  is  all.  Ha !  ha  ! 
ha !" 

Mrs.  Gosport  appeared  at  last,  in  a  purple 
silk  gown,  and  inarched  to  the  carriage 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  the  discomfort 
she  really  felt ;  but  that  was  no  wonder, 
belonging,  as  she  did,  to  a  sex  which  can 
walk  not  only  smiling,  but  jauntily,  though 
dead  lame  on  sloping  stilts,  as  you  may  see 
any  day  in  Regent  Street. 

Sir  Charles>  with  mock  gravity,  ushered 
King  Baby  and  his  attendants  in  first,  then 
Lady  Bassett,  and  got  in  last  himself. 

Before    they    had    gone   a   mile,   Nurse 
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No.  1  handed  the  child  over  to  Nurse  No. 
2,  with  a  lofty  condescension,  as  who  should 
say,  "  You  suffice  for  j)orterage ;  I,  the 
superior  artist,  reserve  myself  for  emer- 
gencies." No.  2  received  the  invaluable 
bundle  with  meek  complacency. 

By-and-by  Nurse  1  got  fidgetty,  and 
kept  changing  her  position. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?"  said  Lady 
Bassett,  kindly.     "  Is  the  dress  too  tight  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  lady,"  said  Mary,  sharply, 
"  the  Q'ownd's  all  ri^ht."  And  then  she 
was  quiet  a  little. 

But  she  began  again ;  and  then  Lady 
Bassett  whispered  Sir  Charles,  "  I  think 
she  wants  to  sit  forward  :  may  I  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I'll  change  with  her. 
Here,  Mary,  try  this  side.  We  shall  have 
more  room  in  the  landau  ;  it  is  double,  with 
wide  seats." 

Mary  was  gratified,  and  amused  herself 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Indeed,  she 
was  quiet  for  nearly  half  an  hour.     At  the 
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expiration  of  that  period  the  fit  took  her 
again.  She  beckoned  haughtily  for  Baby, 
"which  did  come  at  her  command,"  as 
the  song  says.  She  got  tired  of  Baby,  or 
something,  and  handed  him  back  again. 

Presently  she  was  discovered  to  be  cry- 
ing. 

General  consternation  !  Universal,  but 
vague  consolation ! 

Lady  Bassett  looked  an  inquiry  at  Mrs. 
Millar.  Mrs.  Millar  looked  back  assent. 
Lady  Bassett  assumed  the  command,  and 
took  off  Mary's  shawl. 

"  Yes"  said  she,  to  Mrs.  Millar.  "  Now, 
Mary,  be  good  :  it  is  too  tight." 

Thus  urged,  the  idiot  contracted  herself 
by  a  mighty  effort,  while  Lady  Bassett 
attacked  the  fastenings,  and,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  they  unhooked  three  bottom 
hooks.  The  fierce  burst  open  that  followed, 
and  the  awful  chasm,  showed  what  gigantic 
strength  vanity  can  command,  and  how 
savagely  abuse  it  to  maltreat  nature. 
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Lady  Bassett  loosened  the  stays  too,  and 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief  told  the  truth,  which 
the  lying  tongue  had  denied,  as  it  always 
does,  whenever  the  same  question  is  put. 

The  shawl  was  replaced,  and  comfort 
gained  till  they  entered  the  town  of  Stave- 
leigh. 

Nurse  instantly  exchanged  places  with 
Sir  Charles,  and  took  the  child  again.  He 
was  her  banner  in  all  public  places. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  inn,  they 
were  greeted  with  loud  hurrahs.  It  was 
market  day.  The  town  was  full  of  Sir 
Charles's  tenants  and  other  farmers.  His 
return  had  got  wind,  and  every  farmer 
under  fifty  had  resolved  to  ride  with  him 
into  Huntercombe. 

When  five  or  six,  all  shouting  toge- 
ther, intimated'  this  to  Sir  Charles,  he  sent 
one  of  his  people  to  order  the  butchers  out 
to  Huntercombe,  with  joints  a  score,  and 
then  to  gallop  on  with  a  note  to  his  house- 
keeper and  butler.     "  For  those  that  ride 
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so  far  with  me  must  sup  with  me,"  said 
he  ;  a  sentiment  that  was  much  approved. 

He  took  Lady  Bassett  and  the  women  up- 
stairs, and  rested  them  about  an  hour  :  and 
then  they  started  for  Huntercombe,  fol- 
lowed by  some  thirty  farmers,  and  a  dozen 
townspeople,  who  had  a  mind  for  a  lark, 
and  to  sup  at  Huntercombe  Hall  for 
once. 

The  ride  was  delightful  ;  the  carriage 
bowled  swiftly  along  over  a  smooth  road, 
with  often  turf  at  the  side ;  and  that  ena- 
bled the  young  farmers  to  canter  along- 
side without  dusting  the  carriage  party. 
Every  man  on  horseback  they  overtook 
joined  them ;  some  they  met  turned  back 
with  them,  and  these  were  rewarded  with 
loud  cheers  :  every  eye  in  the  carriage  glit- 
tered, and  every  cheek  was  more  or  less 
flushed  by  this  uproarious  sympathy  so 
gallantly  shown,  and  the  very  thunder  of 
so  many  horses'  feet,  each  carrying  a  friend, 
was   very   exciting    and   glorious.      Why. 
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before  they  got  to  the  village,  they  had 
four-score  horsemen  at  their  backs. 

As  they  got  close  to  the  village,  Mary 
G-osport  held  out  her  arms  for  young 
master :  this  was  not  the  time  to  forego  her 
importance. 

The  church  bells  rang  out  a  clashing 
peal,  the  cavalcade  clattered  into  the  vil- 
lage. Everybody  was  out  to  cheer,  and, 
at  the  sight  of  Baby,  the  women's  voices 
were  as  loud  as  the  men's.  Old  pensioners 
of  the  house  were  out  bare-headed ;  one, 
with  hair  white  as  snow,  was  down  on  his 
knees,  praying  a  blessing  on  them. 

Lady  Bassett  began  to  cry  softly ;  Sir 
Charles,  a  little  pale,  but  firm  as  a  rock ; 
both  bowing  right  and  left,  like  royal  per- 
sonages ;  and  well  they  might ;  every  house 
in  the  village  belonged  to  them,  but  one. 

On  approaching  that  one,  Mary  Grosport 
turned  her  head  round,  and  shot  a  glance 
round  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye.  Ay,  there 
was  Richard  Bassett,  pale  and  gloomy,  half 
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hid  behind  a  tree  at  his  gate  :  hut  Hate's 
quick  eye  discerned  him  :  at  the  moment  of 
passing  she  suddenly  lifted  the  child  high, 
and  showed  it  him,  pretending  to  show  it 
to  the  crowd :  but  her  eye  told  the  tale ; 
for,  with  that  act  of  fierce  hatred  and  cun- 
ning triumph,  those  black  orbs  shot  a 
coloured  gleam  like  a  furious  leopardess's. 

A  roar  of  cheers  burst  from  the  crowd 
at  that  inspired  gesture  of  a  woman,  whose 
face  and  eyes  seemed  on  fire  :  Lady  Bassett 
turned  pale. 

The  next  moment  they  passed  their  own 
gate,  and  dashed  up  to  the  hall-steps  of 
Hunter  combe. 

Sir  Charles  sent  Lady  Bassett  to  her 
room  for  the  night.  She  walked,  through 
a  row  of  ducking  servants,  bowing  and 
smiling  like  a  gentle  goddess.  Mary  Gos- 
port,  afraid  to  march  in  a  long  dress  with 
the  child,  for'  fear  of  accidents,  handed  him 
superbly  to  Millar,  and  strutted  haughtily 
after    her    mistress,    nodding    patronage. 
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Her  follower,  the  meek  Millar,  stopped 
often  to  show  the  heir  right  and  left,  with 
simple  geniality  and  kindness. 

Sir  Charles  stood  on  the  hall-steps,  and 
invited  all  to  come  in  and  take  pot-luck. 

Already  spits  were  turning  before  great 
fires  ;  a  rump  of  beef,  legs  of  pork,  and  peas- 
puddings  boiling  in  one  copper ;  turkeys 
and  fowls  in  another  ;  joints  and  pies  baking 
in  the  great  brick  ovens ;  barrels  of  beer 
on  tap,  and  magnums  of  Champagne  and 
port,  marching  steadily  up  from  the  cellars, 
and  forming  in  line  and  square  upon  side- 
boards and  tables. 

Supper  was  laid  in  the  hall,  the  dining- 
room,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  great 
kitchen. 

Poor  villagers  trickled  in  :  no  man  or 
woman  was  denied  :  it  was  open  house  that 
night,  as  it  had  been  four  hundred  years 
ago. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

When  Sharpe's  clerk  retired,  after  serving 
that  writ  on  Bassett,  Bassett  went  to 
Wheeler,  and  treated  it  as  a  jest.  But 
Wheeler  looked  puzzled,  and  Bassett  him- 
self, on  second  thoughts,  said  he  should 
like  advice  of  Counsel.  Accordingly  they 
both  went  up  to  London  to  a  solicitor,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  a  Counsel 
learned  in  the  law.  He  heard  their  story, 
and  said,  "  The  question  is,  can  you  con- 
vince a  jury  he  was  insane  at  the  time  ?" 
"  But  he  can't  get  into  Court,"  said  Bas- 
sett.    "  I  won't  let  him." 

"  Oh,  the  Court  will  make  you  produce 
him." 
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"  But  I  thought  an  insane  person  was 
civiliter  mortuus,  and  couldn't  sue." 

"  So  he  is ;  but  this  man  is  not  insane  in 
law  :  shutting  up  a  man  on  certificates  is 
merely  a  preliminary  step  to  a  fair  trial  by 
his  peers,  whether  he  is  insane  or  not. 
Take  the  parallel  case  of  a  Felon.  A 
magistrate  commits  him  for  trial,  and  gene- 
rally on  better  evidence  than  medical  cer- 
tificates ;  but  that  does  not  make  the  man 
a  Felon,  or  disentitle  him  to  a  trial  by  his 
peers ;  on  the  contrary,  it  entitles  him  to  a 
trial,  and  he  could  get  Parliament  to  inter- 
fere, if  he  was  not  brought  to  trial.  This 
Plaintiff  simply  does  what,  he  will  say,  you 
ought  to  have  done  ;  he  tries  himself:  if 
he  tries  you  at  the  same  time,  that  is  your 
fault.  If  he  is  insane  now,  fight.  If  he  is 
not,  I  advise  you  to  discharge  him  on  the 
instant,  and  then  compound." 

Wheeler  said  he  was  afraid  the  Plaintiff 
was  too  vindictive  to  come  to  terms. 

"  Well,    then,    you   can    show   you    dis- 
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charged  him  the  moment  you  had  reason 
to  think  he  was  cured,  and  you  must  prove 
he  was  insane  when  you  incarcerated  him  : 
but  I  warn  you  it  will  be  uphill  work  if  he 
is  sane  now  :  the  jury  will  be  apt  to  go  by 
what  they  see." 

Bassett  and  Wheeler  retired  ;  the  latter 
did  not  presume  to  differ  ;  but  Bassett  was 
dissatisfied  and  irritated. 

"  That  fellow  would  only  see  the  Plain- 
tiff's side,"  said  he.  "The  fool  forgets 
there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  we 
have  complied  with  its  provisions  to  a  T." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  ask  his  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  ?"  suggested  Wheeler. 

"  Because  I  don't  want  his  construction. 
I've  read  it,  and  it  is  plain  enough  to  any- 
body but  a  fool.  Well,  I  have  consulted 
Counsel,  to  please  you ;  and  now  I'll  go  my 
own  way,  to  please  myself." 

He  went  to  Burdoch,  and  struck  a  bar- 
gain, and  Sir  Charles  was  to  be  shifted  to 
Burdoch's  Asylum,  and  nobody  allowed  to 
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see  him  there,  etc.  etc. ;  the  old  system,  in 
short,  than  which  no  better  has,  as  yet,  been 
devised,  for  perpetuating,  or  even  causing, 
mental  aberration. 

Kolfe  baffled  this,  as  described,  and  Bas- 
sett  was  literally  stunned.  He  now  saw 
that  Sir  Charles  had  an  ally  full  of  resources 
and  resolution.  Who  could  it  be?  He 
began  to  tremble.  He  complained  to  the 
police,  and  set  them  to  discover  who  had 
thus  openly  and  audaciously  violated  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  then  he  went  and 
threatened  Dr.  Suaby. 

But  Eolfe  and  Sir  Charles,  who  loved 
Suaby  as  he  deserved,  had  provided  against 
that :  they  had  not  let  the  Doctor  into  their 
secret.  He  therefore  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter, 
and  that  Sir  Charles,  being  bound  upon  his 
honour  not  to  escape  from  Bellevue,  would 
be  in  the  Asylum  still,  if  Mr.  Bassett  had 
not  taken  him  out,  and  invoked  brute  force, 
in  the  shape  of  Burdoch.     "  Well,  sir,"  said 
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he,  "  it  seems  they  have  shown  you  two 
can  play  at  that  game."  And  so  bade  him 
good  afternoon,  very  civilly. 

Bassett  went  home  sickened.  He  re- 
mained sullen  and  torpid  for  a  day  or  two ; 
then  he  wrote  to  Burdoch  to  send  to 
London  and  try  and  recapture  Sir  Charles. 

But  next  day  he  revoked  his  instructions, 
for  he  got  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy,  announcing  the  authoritative 
discharge  of  Sir  Charles,  on  the  strong 
representation  of  Dr.  Suaby,  and  other 
competent  persons. 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  the  poor 
cousin  had  kept  the  rich  cousin  three 
months  at  his  own  expense,  with  no  solid 
advantage,  but  the  prospect  of  a  law-suit. 

Sharpe,  spurred  by  Rolfe,  gave  him  no 
breathing  time.  With  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion the  Declaration  in  Bassett  v.  Bassett 
followed  the  writ.  It  was  short,  simple, 
and  in  three  counts. 

"  For  violently  seizing  and  confining  the 
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Plaintiff  in  a  certain  place,  on  a  false  pre- 
tence that  he  was  insane. 

"  For  detaining  him  in  spite  of  evidence 
that  he  was  not  insane. 

"  For  endeavouring  to  remove  him  to 
another  place,  with  a  certain  sinister  mo- 
tive there  specified. 

"  By  which  several  acts  the  Plaintiff  had 
suffered  in  his  health  and  his  worldly  affairs, 
and  had  endured  great  agony  of  mind." 

And  the  Plaintiff  claimed  damages,  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

Bassett  sent  over  for  his  friend  Wheeler, 
and  showed  him  the  new  document,  with 
no  little  consternation. 

But  their  discussion  of  it  was  speedily 
interrupted  by  the  clashing  of  triumphant 
bells  and  distant  shouting. 

They  ran  out,  to  see  what  it  was.  Bas- 
sett, half  suspecting,  hung  back  ;  but  Mary 
Gosport's  keen  eye  detected  him,  and  she 
held  up  the  heir  to  him,  with  hate  and 
triumph  blazing  in  her  face. 
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He  crept  into  his  own  house,  and  sank 
into  a  chair — foudroye'. 

Wheeler,  however,  roused  him  to  a  neces- 
sary effort,  and  next  day  they  took  the 
declaration  to  Counsel,  to  settle  their  de- 
fence in  due  form. 

"  What  is  this?"  said  the  learned  gentle- 
man. "  Three  counts  !  •  Why,  I  advised 
you  to  discharge  him  at  once." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wheeler,  "  and  excellent  ad- 
vice it  was.     But  my  client " 

"  Preferred  to  go  his  own  road.  And 
now  I  am  to  cure  the  error  I  did  what  I 
could  to  prevent." 

"  I  dare  say,  sir,  it  is  not  the  first  time 
in  your  experience." 

"Not  by  a  great  many.  Clients,  in 
general,  Lave  a  great  contempt  for  the 
notion  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

"  He  can't  hurt  me,"  said  Bassett,  impa- 
tiently. "  He  was  separately  examined  by 
two  doctors,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  exactly  complied  with." 
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"  But  that  is  no  defence  to  this  plaint. 
The  statute  forbids  you  to  imprison  an  in- 
sane person  without  certain  precautions ; 
but  it  does  not  give  you  a  right,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  imprison  a  sane  man. 
That  was  decided  in  Butcher  v.  Butcher. 
The  defence  you  rely  on  was  pleaded  as  a 
second  plea,  and  the  Plaintiff  demurred  to 
it  directly.  The  question  was  argued  be- 
fore the  full  court,  and  the  judges,  led  by 
the  first  lawyer  of  the  age,  decided  unani- 
mously that  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
did  not  affect  sane  Englishmen,  and  their 
rights  under  the  common  law.  They 
ordered  the  plea  to  be  struck  off  the  record, 
and  the  case  was  reduced  to  a  simple  issue 
of  sane  or  insane.  Butcher  v.  Butcher 
governs  all  these  cases.  Can  you  prove 
him  insane  ?  If  not,  you  had  better  com- 
pound on  any  terms.  In  Butcher's  case  the 
jury  gave  £3, .000,  and  the  Plaintiff  was  a 
man  of  very  inferior  position  to  Sir  Charles 
Bassett.     Besides,  the  Defendant,  Butcher, 
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had  not  persisted  against  evidence,  as  you 
have.  They  will  award  £5,000  at  least  in 
this  case." 

He  took  clown  a  volume  of  reports,  and 
showed  them  the  case  he  had  cited ;  and, 
on  reading  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
judges,  and  the  learning  by  which  they 
were  supported,  "Wheeler  said  at  once,  "  Mr. 
Basset^  we  might  as  well  try  to  knock 
down  St.  Paul's  with  our  heads,  as  to  go 
against  this  decision." 

They  then  settled  to  put  in  a  single  plea, 
that  Sir  Charles  was  insane  at  the  time  of 
his  capture. 

This  done  to  gain  time,  "Wheeler  called 
on  Sharpe,  and,  after  several  conferences, 
got  the  case  compounded  by  an  apology,  a 
solemn  retractation  in  writing,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  four  thousand  pounds ;  his  counsel 
assured  him  his  client  was  very  lucky  to 
get  off  so  cheap. 

Bassett  paid  the  money,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  wife's  father ;  but  it  was  a  sick- 
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ener ;  it  broke  his  spirit,  and  even  injured 
his  health  for  some  time. 

Sir  Charles  improved  the  village  with 
the  money,  and  gave  a  copyhold  tenement 
to  each  of  the  men  Bassett  had  got  impri- 
soned. So  they,  and  their  sons,  and  their 
grandsons,  lived  rent  free — no,  now  I  think 
of  it,  they  had  to  pay  fourpence  a  year  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Defeated  at  every  point,  and  at  last 
punished  severely,  Richard  Bassett  fell  into 
a  deep  dejection  and  solitary  brooding  of  a 
sort  very  dangerous  to  the  reason.  He 
would  not  go  out  of  doors  to  give  his  ene- 
mies a  triumph.  He  used  to  sit  by  the  fire 
and  mutter,  "  Blow  upon  blow,  blow  upon 
blow.  My  poor  boy  will  never  be  Lord  of 
Huntercombe  now,"  and  so  on. 

Wheeler  pitied  him,  but  could  not  rouse 
him. 

At  last  a  person,  for  whose  narrow  at- 
tainments and  simplicity  he  had  a  profound, 
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though,  to  do  him  justice,  a  civil  contempt, 
ventured  to  his  rescue.  Mrs.  Bassett  went 
crying  to  her  father,  and  told  him  she 
feared  the  worst,  if  Richard's  mind  could 
not  be  diverted  from  the  Huntercombe 
estate,  and  his  hatred  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Bassett,  which  had  been  the  great 
misfortune  of  her  life,  and  of  his  own,  but 
nothing  would  ever  eradicate  it.  Richard 
had  great  abilities,  was  a  linguist,  a  won- 
derful accountant :  could  her  dear  father 
find  him  some  profitable  employment  to 
divert  his  thoughts  ? 

"  What,  all  in  a  moment  ?"  said  the  old 
man ;  u  then  I  shall  have  to  buy  it  :  and,  if 
I  go  on  like  this,  I  shall  not  have  much  to 
leave  you." 

Having  delivered  this  objection,  he  went 
up  to  London,  and,  having  many  friends  in 
the  City,  and  laying  himself  open  to  pro- 
posals, he  got  scent  at  last  of  a  new  in- 
surance company  that  proposed  also  to  deal 
in  reversions,  especially  to  entailed  estates. 
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By  prompt  purchase  of  shares  in  Bassett's 
name,  and  introducing  Bassett  himself,  who, 
by  special  study,  had  a  vast  acquaintance 
with  entailed  estates,  and  a  genius  for  arith- 
metical calculation,  he  managed  somehow 
to  get  him  into  the  direction,  with  a  stipend, 
and  a  commission  on  all  business  he  might 
introduce  to  the  office. 

Bassett  yielded  sullenly,  and  now  divided 
his  time  between  London  and  the  coun- 
try. 

Wheeler  worked  with  him,  on  a  share  of 
commission,  and  they  made  some  money 
between  them. 

After  the  bitter  lesson  he  had  received, 
Bassett  vowed  to  himself  he  never  would 
attack  Sir  Charles  again,  unless  he  was  sure 
of  victory.  For  all  this  he  hated  him  and 
Lady  Bassett  worse  than  ever,  hated  them 
to  the  death. 

He  never  moved  a  finger  down  at  Hun- 
tercombe,  nor  said  a  word  ;  but,  in  London, 
he  employed  a  private  inquirer  to  find  out 
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where  Lady  Bassett  had  lived  at  the  time 
of  her  confinement,  and  whether  any  clergy- 
man had  visited  her. 

The  private  inquirer  could  find  out 
nothing,  and  Bassett,  comparing  his  adver- 
tisements with  his  performance,  dismissed 
him  for  a  humbug. 

But  the  office  brought  him  into  contact 
with  a  great  many  medical  men,  one  after 
another.  He  used  to  say  to  each  stranger, 
with  an  insidious  smile,  "  I  think  you  once 
attended  my  cousin — Lady  Bassett." 
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